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Goethe and the English Reader 


Word Remembrance the Occasion the 200th Anniversary 
His Birthday 


ERWIN 
Parsons 


the 28th August 1949 

will two hundred years since 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 
was born. jubilee this kind 
should find the civilized nations re- 
turned peace and united the en- 
deavor celebrate the event ade- 
quate and dignified way. the same 
time anniversary and_ celebration 
should serve most oppor- 
tunity lead the reading public back 
the abundance noble, precious 
and immortal thoughts enshrined 
Goethe’s works. good space time 
has passed, long enough ascertain 
forever that have include Goethe, 
poet and prose writer, drama- 
tist and scholar, the extremely small 
number the great spirits rever 
this world, and whose writings are 
the source our instruction and re- 
joicing. 

Goethe, well known, was 
born Frankfort-on-the-Main. His 
stately paternal home, well conserved 
and still mainly equipped with the 
same fine furniture the time his 
youth, was visited 
memorial until lately worshippers 
and travellers from all over the world. 
But unfortunately this grand antique 
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RESCHER 
Flushing, New York 


edifice fell victim thé air attacks 
the allies during the second World 
War and was completely destroyed. 
The Supreme Command the Ameri- 
ean Air Force would have gained great 
praise from every lover cultural 
ideals had ordered the sparing 
monument unrecoverable, was 
done other similar cases. Accord- 
ing newspaper reports Frankforter 
architects are considering the reerect- 
ing the building with the aid old, 
still extant drawings, intending use 
far possible, the ruins build- 
ing material. But evident that 
all these efforts cannot but produce 
insufficient compensation for irre- 
parable loss. Luckily, other places in- 
timately connected with Goethe’s 
memory, for instance his house 
Weimar, survived unscathed. 

Goethe lead long, most and 
active life. died his eighty- 
third year, the last full vitality, 
healthy, and occupied with literary 
work. This not the place deal 
with the exceedingly interesting course 
his life. Whoever looking for 
information that direction may 
reach for Goethe’s autobiographical 
writings, which are going dis- 
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cuss later, for one the numerous 
biographies accessible the English 
and German languages through book- 
sellers the public libraries. The 
time bestowed the reading one 
those biographies certainly well 
spent stimulating and attrac- 
.tive study. Concerning 
phies, the older ones, like those 
Lewes, Duentzer, Grimm, Bielschow- 
sky and Engels deserve their good re- 
putation fully and the preference gen- 
erally them over those later writ- 
ten, which they surpass the under- 
standing Goethe’s personality and 
time, well their thoroughness 
research, scholarship and the high 
artistry their composition. 

During more than sixty years 
literary activity Goethe brought forth 
unusually great number writings 
extending over all branches litera- 
ture: poetry, drama, novel, biography, 
literary criticism and the translation 
from foreign languages; furthermore 
was extensively engaged scholar 
work within the domain natural 
science. quite obvious that 
far not all the products his 
imagination, his industry, and his re- 
search are still concern us. 
are here going examine from what 
part Goethe’s works the present gen- 
eration studious readers might 
profit intellectually and able 
draw entertainment and instruction. 
author for whose person and 
works Lord Byron and Carlyle, Walter 
Emerson, and Longfellow show- 
their highest respect, considering 
him their supreme and, Byron 
doubtedly still message for the Eng- 
lish speaking people today and for 
the world general. 

Goethe received this recognition 


just mentioned mainly through com- 
mon fundamental idea recognizable 
all his chief works, which might 
summarized like this: The destination 
mankind lies active conduct 
life, directly least indirectly 
beneficial society. his own 
sphere and accordance with his 
abilities and his resources everyone 
obliged make the greatest efforts for 
the best results possible. nothing 
else can find the real satisfaction 
our existence. However, activity 
not enough for perfect life. This 
can accomplished only acquir- 
ing education, culture and high moral 
principles. this sense that 
Goethe says: “Ich schreibe nicht, Euch 
gefallen, sollt was lernen.” 
not write please you, but for 
your instruction.”) But Goethe 
well aware the fact that the 
ment those duties requires great ex- 
ertion and that human life sub- 
jected adversities. compensa- 
tion for these encumbrances man 
permitted participate the plea- 
sures life. 

When are inquiring into the sig- 
nificance Goethe for the present 
time and the future, have place 
Goethe the Poet into the first rank. 
the foremost German poet 
this day and, far can judge 
the future course poetry, probably 
for long time come, perhaps for 
ever. the realm world poetry 
might find his equal but none 
surpass him. His poetical production 
equally distributed among the pro- 
vinces belonging Lyrics, Ballads, 
and the Epic. Whoever possesses 
natural faculty finding delight 
poetry and has developed under- 
standing for this highest mode ex- 
pression the literary art, will recog- 


nize with delighted surprise the spell 
the genius large number 
Goethe’s poems and will enjoy the 
peculiar effect and emotion created 
them. agree find the essence 
poesy the association pro- 
found and original thoughts with na- 
tural and noble form expression and 
artistic handling the language, 
can sure find this ideal 
branch the literary art accomplished 
many times Goethe’s poems. This 
connection depth with natural senti- 
ments and artistic form, peculiar 
Goethe, were never attained 
more exemplary manner than for in- 
stance his poems: Proximity the 
Beloved one, The Wanderer’s Night 
Song, the Moon, Symbolum, Epi- 
logue Schiller’s Song the Bell, 
the songs Mignon and the Harpist, 
and the ballads Mignon, the Minstrel, 
the Fisherman, The Pariah’s Thanks. 
These examples are choosen random 
and can considerably increased from 
any volume Goethe’s poems. 
his larger epic poems “Herman and 
certainly the most pleas- 
ing read. deals with idyllic 
love story and the narration reclines 
the background the comfortable 
life the townsfolk the eighteenth 
century and the political vicissitudes 
the time. 

Nearly all Goethe’s poems well 
his other principle works are trans- 
lated into the English language. How- 
ever, poem represents such close 
association between thoughts narra- 
tive and the peculiar diction and art 
the poet that, even masterly 
translation, must necessarily suffer 
certain loss its beauty and im- 
pressiveness. “The effect poetry 
compound music and suggestion 
this and suggestion are interm- 
ingled words which alter 
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alter the effect.” (Lewes, Life 
Goethe). best, original and trans- 
lation are the proportion good 
photograph painting its orig- 
inal. The general impression might 
well preserved, but the delicate fea- 
tures and the are lost. 
less, now and then poet succeeds 
producing admirable translation 
which approaches the original closely. 
Let have two instances this kind, 
one Longfellow’s rendering Goethe’s 
Nachtlied,” the other one 
Theodore Martin’s unsurpassable ver- 
sion Goethe’s “Heideroeslein,” one 
the most popular and lovely German 
songs. 


THE WANDERER’S NIGHT-SONG 


“Thou that from the heavens art 
Every pain and sorrow stillest, 
And the doubly wretched heart 
Doubly with refreshment fillest, 
weary with contending! 
Why this rapture and unrest? 
Peace descending 
Come, come into 


HAIDEROESLEIN (The Heathrose). 


boy espied, morning light 
little rose-bud blowing; 
delicate and bright 
That came feast his sight 
And wonder its growing. 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red 
Rosebud brightly blowing! 


will gather thee—he cried 
Rosebud brightly blowing! 
Then sting thee, replied, 
And quickly start aside 
With the prickle glowing. 
Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red 
Rosebud brightly blowing! 


But plucked from the plain 

The rosebud brightly blowing! 

and stung him, but vain,— 
regarded not the pain 

Homeward with going. 

Rosebud, rosebud, rosebud red 

Rosebud brightly blowing 


| 

| 

| 
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Still, whoever not entirely mas- 
ter the German language might con- 
siderably add his reading pleasure 
through the good translation 
Goethe’s poems and who does not 
read German all will yet find 
worthwhile pastime study them 
the English version. 

Our poet’s most remarkable chief 
work, the tragedy “Faust” might 
rightly placed the treshold between 
poetry and drama. the one 
creation Goethe’s which gradually 
spread his fame all over the civilized 
world. Bible worldly wis- 
dom, affords the deepest satisfaction 
serious reader can expect and con- 
tains the most penetrating thoughts 
its creator. “Faust” indeed the out- 
standing work German literature 
and Germany’s noblest contribution 
world literature. 

Early his life Goethe conceived 
the plan this work, started with 
still youthful age, continued after 
repeated interruptions and completed 
only the last year his life. 
With the infallible judgment 
great spirit soon recognized the im- 
portance the popular legend around 
“Faust,” which made suitable like 
hardly any other for the foundation 
great tragedy, dealing with the 
deepest problems human life and 
strife. received the first sugges- 
tion from two sources, namely from 
the old traditional myth Dr. Faust 
Germany like other 
legendary heroes for the entertainment 
plain people and youthful readers 
cheap prints since the sixteenth 
century, the called 
cher”), and from Christopher Mar- 
low’s drama “The Tragical History 
Dr. Faust,” likewise based the 


“Volksbuch.” The old story, con- 
densed extreme brevity, might 
summarized like this: Faust, scholar 
all faculties, medieval university 
professor with unusual thirst for 
knowledge, entirely dissatisfied with 
the result all his studies. 
strives for 
wants know more than all the 
sciences combined have revealed 
him, wishes get hold the magic 
art and the unlimited 
satisfaction his worldly desires. 
reach this aim, not 
him natural ways, concludes 
pact with The devil, posses- 
sion supernatural powers, places 
these Faust’s disposal exchange 
for promise writing, stipulating 
that Faust’s soul should become the 
property Hell after the expiration 
term twenty-four years. Faust, 
now master the devil and his 
enjoys himself thoroughly dur- 
ing the time agreed upon, gives show 
his power emperor and pope, 
friend and foe, but finds, the end 
his appointed time, the hand 
Satan miserable, though well 
served, end. 


This course events, told the 
old legends and shown Marlowe’s 
drama were transformed Goethe’s 
spirit into tragedy which, 
its eminent intellectual standard 
and sensibly construed plot has noth- 
ing anymore common with the con- 
temptible life the old necromancer 
the sources but some traits the 
plot. 

Goethe’s “Faust” shows the eternal 
struggle the “Faustic” man, striv- 
ing hard after knowledge and wisdom, 
eager lead full and worthwhile 
life, humanly liable error and dis- 
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grace, but delivered the end from 
evil. 

The tragedy consists, everybody 
knows, two parts, according the 
symmetrical construction the whole. 
The first part shows Faust’s tempta- 
tion, his guilt and his entanglement 
the lower pleasures the world. 
ends with the death the unfortun- 
Faust’s beloved. The 
second part concerned with Faust’s 
activity within the higher spheres 
society, his connections with 
the antique world the Greek, his 
purification and redemption from 
earthly sin. The manyfold events de- 
velop themselves logically truly 
dramatic fashion, representing the 
everlasting problems human na- 
ture, none which left untouched. 
Profound wisdom answers even the 
complicated questions asked reflect- 
ing mankind, far solution can 
possibly found within the scope 
human knowledge. 

should observed that the first 
part “Faust” surpasses the second 
one clearness the plot, dramatic 
tension and impressiveness the 
scenes. The second part much in- 
terspersed with allegorical and sym- 
bolic allusions, not always easily un- 
derstandable without elucidating ex- 
planations which, however, 
found throughout biographies 
Goethe, histories literature, and 
course annotated editions 
Faust. Not before the last act the 
second part return the focal 
point the drama established the 
first act, Faust’s agreement with the 
devil. Faust appears then extreme 
old age. incessant cravings and 
longings have acquiesced the recog- 
nition that creative exertion and devo- 
tion the common weal form the 


noblest result human activity. 


view his death, but still engaged 
august scheme for the benefit 
his fellow men, declares the last 
result wisdom: 
“Der Erdenkreis ist mir genug bekannt. 
Nach drueben ist die uns 
verrannt 
Tor! wer dorthin die Augen blinzelnd 
richtet, 
Sich ueber Wolken seinesgleichen dichtet 
stehe fest und sehe sich hier um; 


Dem Tuechtigen ist diese Welt nicht 
stumm.” 


This beautiful passage, not easily 
accessible translation, runs Bay- 
ard Taylor’s version, who, translat- 
ing it, was well conscious the 
involved, like this: 


“The sphere Earth known enough 
me; 

The view beyond barred immutably: 

fool, who there his blinking eyes di- 
recteth, 

And over his clouds peers place ex- 

Firm let him stand, and look around him 
well! 

This World means something the 
Capable.” 


“Faust” has been frequently ren- 
dered into English, never more excel- 
lently than the just quoted Bayard 
Tayor, who, complete master the 
English well the German lan- 
guage and gifted poet himself, has 
translated the tragedy throughout 
its original meter and performed 
generally acknowledged master work. 
was sensible enough recognize 
that such translation cannot reach 
the perfection the original entire- 
and everywhere, but nevertheless 
his rendering seems unsurpass- 
able and its value enhanced ex- 
cellent notes accompanying the text. 


the rest Goethe’s dramas 
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can briefer. His first play, 
“Goetz which 
established him name poet 
consideration, shows doubtless drama- 
tic vigor and enjoys great popularity 
the author’s native country, but its 
plot too much connected with the 
local German history the close 
the Middle Ages attract readers out- 
side the German borders. 

The two plays “Iphigenia auf 
Tauris” and “Torquato Tasso” show 
abundance noble thoughts, ex- 
pressed the most beautiful language 
and exemplary diction. Neverthe- 
less their want action and suspense 
are the reason why they are read to- 
day only students and some con- 
noisseurs German literature. Our 
poet’s nature, conciliatory and dis- 
posed compromise, was averse 
insoluble conflict with inexorably 
tragic 

The one principal drama 
which can still with- 
out hesitation the reader’s attention 
“Egmont.” deals with event- 
ful section from the history the 
formation the Netherlands and their 
struggle for independence, represented 
impressive scenes. 

now have survey Goethe’s 
prose writings which are extensive and 
include some his most prominent 
works. From these exclude how- 
ever from our consideration the num- 
erous scientific, literary, and casual 
writings interest today only for 
the scholar and not for the average 
reader, but will call the latter’s 
attention two main groups Goethe’s 
prose still highly worthwhile peruse, 
the autobiographical writings and the 
novels. 

Whoever seeks become familiar 
with Goethe’s personality and his artis- 
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tic prose, and wishes the same time 
the enjoyment instructive though 
entertaining reading, might reach for 
work 
meinem Leben. Wahrheit und Dich- 
tung.” (From Life. Truth and 
Fiction.) Goethe describes here his 
youth and the events his early man- 
hood his twenty-sixth year; but 
gives not only vivacious 
account his own course life and 
the development his education, 
character, and career, but combines 
this report with unique account 
his environment. thus provides 
with likeness the civilization 
the second part the seventeenth cen- 
tury, vivid and charming can- 
not find any other description 
German life that period. Goethe 
lived during those years his native 
town Frankfort-on-the-Main, Leip- 
zig and Strasbourg, attending the uni- 
versities there, and Wetzlar, then 
the seat the highest Imperial court. 
possessed, first through his fam- 
ily, later through the spell his 
personality and the success his writ- 
ings, excellent connections which 
brought him early into useful inter- 
course with cultivated and prominent 
men and women. 


“From Life” bears the subtitle 
“Fact and Fiction” not because the 
author deviates from truthful report 
his life any way and relating 
fictitious adventures, but indicate 
that have not expect lifeless 
account events, and that the author 
took the liberty represent the facts 
artistic, poetic mode, allowing 
himself certain license attain 
unified work the narrative art. 

very much regrettable that 
Goethe gave his book account 
only the first third his life and 
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doings, but fortunately have from 
his hand some supplements his auto- 
biography, dealing with single phases 
his later life, for instance his 
travels Italy and Switzerland and 
his participation the campaign 
against France 1792. Further valu- 


able and interesting information can: 


drawn from the accurate record 
Goethe’s conversations during the last 
years his life, published Dr. 
Eckermann, who assisted Goethe 
editing and publishing his later works 
that time. 

are now going glance over 
Goethe’s three novels “Die Leiden des 
Jungen Werthers,” “Wilhelm Meisters 
Lehrjahre,” and “Die Wahlverwand- 
schaften.” 

For once let use for exalted 
subject rather vulgar expression 
modern business life. “Die Leiden 
des Jungen Werthers” (The Sufferings 
Young Werther) was “best seller” 
the first order its time. Napol- 
eon, spending only little time 
novels, read it, according his own 
statement, several times and 
cleverly with its author. This novel, 
third year, won him great fame again 
and was translated into many lan- 
guages. The book still has not lost 
its freshness, its impressive effect, and 
the tension its rapid action. The 
novel short one, good novels 
usually are, reaches its culmination 
without digression and rushes from 
there tragical and touching end. 

The hero the book, young man 
the world, rather prudent and not 
inexperienced human affairs, but 
guided more sentiments and moods 
than reason and forceful decisions, 
falls passionate love with the fiancé 
his friend and spite painful 
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efforts not able overcome his in- 
fatuation. She lovely and amiable 
creature, wholeheartedly devoted 
him friend, but does way 
waver her feelings against her 
fiancé, soon her husband. But the 
spark Werther’s heart has kindled 
the fire and flaming with 
greater force each meeting with 
Lotte and with every kindness she 
shows him. Werther cannot tear him- 
self away from her presence altogether 
although comprehends well that his 
situation hopeless, his passion with- 
out return, the whole conflict senseless 
and dangerous. this time, 
affront his professional 
life heightens his despair intol- 
erable degree. most dramatic 
and violent encounter with Lotte 
fights for the last time with powerful 
and pitiable warmth but vain for 
his love and then ends his life sui- 
cide, conclusion which Werther’s 
sensitive and pessimistic nature dark- 
points from the beginning. 

Never before any literature were 
the sentiments human passion and 
the struggle man, entangled 
insoluble tragic love conflict, expressed 
such unaffected but noble lan- 
guage. Power and effect the narra- 
tion are essentially enhanced the 
fact that Goethe’s own and recent ex- 
perience Wetzlar furnished him 
with the fundamental idea the novel, 
though only with this. 

Goethe’s next work fiction, 
helm Meisters (The Ap- 
prenticeship Wilhelm Meister), 
valued him, still high esteem 
with meditative readers who have 
taste for ingenious literature. The 
author composed his more ma- 
ture years, human passions are ex- 
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pressed with less violence than former- 
ly, deliberate reasoning, careful judg- 
ment and the strife for the ideals 
mankind come the foreground. 

The hero, Wilhelm Meister, aban- 
dons his home, his parents, and his 
business, and devotes his future life 
his ideal inclinations, art and his 
endeavour for the knowledge life’s 
deeper meaning. From then the 
course his life filled with various 
episodic events which make the novel 
changeful and amusing. Even 
readers who are not acquainted with 
the book whole, single episodes 
are probably known, like the 
stories about Mignon and the Harpist 
and the famous comment Shakes- 
peare’s “Hamlet,” given connection 
with Wilhelm’s entry into company 
actors. becomes, after many 
adventures and ample intercourse with 
all ranks society, “Meister,” that 
master, which means here man 
who has acquired the knowledge 
“master” the problems life through 
noble intuition and who worthy 
accepted into the fellowship other 
nobly thinking and acting men who 
share his lofty ideals. 

The whole book, though not quite 
novel the modern sense, replete 
with deep thoughts and contempla- 
tions. 


later years Goethe wrote sup- 


‘plement the “Apprenticeship,” 


“Wilhelm Wanderjahre” 
(W. M.’s all their 
depth, the “Travels” are lacking 
the freshness and vitality the 
“Apprenticeship.” They are composed 
the heavy and somewhat obscure 
style characteristic the writings 
Goethe’s later years and miss 


this book the charming episodes en- 
joyable its predecessor. 

remains now finish this 
survey with few words about Goe- 
the’s third principal novel, “Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften” (Elective Af- 
finities). Goethe laid down 
good deal the wisdom gathered dur- 
ing his long and studious life. How- 
ever, the slightly lifeless flow the 
narrative and the rather unsatisfactory 
conclusion the book might leave the 
reader with strange impression, and 
none the elaborate and difficult 
characters might win his sympathy. 
Nevertheless, will compensated 
the rich harvest epigrammatic 
wisdom which the book abounds. 

The idea, expressed its 
title, affords certainly worthy subject 
for spirited novel and runs, much 
condensed, like this: Human relations, 
especially love relations, are frequent- 
subject the same binding laws 
which the realm natural science 
govern chemical reactions, and men 
are therefore sometimes liable 
accordance with such laws set aside 
moral obstacles and conventionalism 
the proper opportunity arises. 
not possible the book justice 
giving just outline the plot. 
book for readers who like the dis- 
cussion the more complicated stratas 
human problems and who contribute 
their own meditation the fruition 
their reading. 

essay attempt was made 
give within proper limits con- 
densed view Goethe’s living works 
and create stimulus for the large 
number those eager widen their 
education and knowledge reach 
reach again for them. May the anni- 
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versary prospect give rise gen- 
eral interest Goethe’s personality 
and work. Truly, could feel sure 
harmony with his own inten- 
tions when would show reserve 
the outward celebration his jubilee 
but would with all our means promote 
the study his perennial works. 
There hardly essential prob- 
lem, the life the individual 


BRYAN 


mankind, about which Goethe did 
not speak prudent and thoughtful 
word some passage his writings. 
Thus happens that gave ad- 
vance the directions for our task when 
commemorating his anniversary: 


“Wir wollen weniger erhoben 
Und fleissiger gelesen sein.” 
(“The author’s wish read 
Before his name and fame spread.”) 


Thos. Bryant 
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The Philosophy 


Great American Educator 


Col. Francis Parker 


EDWARD DANGLER 
Acting Principal, Highlawn School, 
Brooklyn, New York 


year 1875 marks signifi- 
date the history 
American education. was 

this year that Colonel Parker began 
his epoch-making work Quincy, 
Massachusetts. With the success 
the Quincy experiment, “progressive 
emphasizing the child 
the center all learning, was definite- 
launched this country. 

For the first time this article pre- 
sents detailed manner the funda- 
mental philosophy this great Ameri- 
educator. 

Our birth but sleep and 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar; 

Not entire forgetfulness, 

And not utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds glory come 
From God, who our home. 


“Intimations Immortality” 


The above quotation which the 
Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, called the high water- 
mark poetry the nineteenth cen- 
tury, expresses Colonel Parker’s belief 
the divine nature the child. The 
colonel believed that God’s greatest 
creation was the child whose divine 


potentialities early manifested de- 
sire search for 
knowledge, and truth. Moreover, the 
child’s study the universe was 
spontaneous and natural. develop- 
ing that divinity the child, Colonel 
Parker, like Father Flanagan, director 
Boys’ Town, envisaged regenera- 
tion 

The training children hitherto has 
had sort fatality behind it—a blind 
belief traditional measures. look 
upon multitudes human beings the 
crowded streets, watch their faces, ob- 
serve their forms and bearing. How few 
are strong and robust! How few thought- 
ful, reasoning men and women! 
mourn over society, the state politics, 
the dangers self-government, but have 
yet little faith possibilities child 
growth, the power and influence 
possible character.1 


“There never was bad child” was 
expression often used the be- 
loved educator, who pointed out his 
loyal staff that immorality was the re- 
sult unfortunate environment 
which could changed enlight- 
ened society. With 
Colonel Parker emphasized that every 
child should given chance grow 
his fullest educational stature 
that might become asset him- 
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self and his community. child was 

This faith the potentialities 
child growth was strenghtened 
Colonel Parker’s belief God de- 
fined the educator that Ultimate 
Reality which spiritual imma- 
terial. the Universal Mind, Colonel 
Parker found the Absolute Good 
which inspires man make the world 
more interesting and better place 
live in. other words, according 
Colonel Parker, God infinite, all- 
inclusive life, whose will 
good single, pure, and finite! God 
that power which makes for order, 
peace, understanding, and beauty. 

Parker’s strong belief cosmic 
force and thorough-going process 
evolution reminds one Bergson’s 
philosophical position that emphasizes 
the concept the “elan vital,” life 
energy, which pushing its way 
throngh matter and creating its 
evolution new forms dominate mat- 
ter. 

Like the French philosopher, Colonel 
Parker found conflict between sci- 
ence and religion: 

Let remembered that science the 
knowledge creation, and therfore 
the Creator. The application science 
the economizing energy, the secret 
all progress.3 

The lesson lessons the 
learn that God gives the universe 
man, and regulates wise laws. Sci- 
ence the essential means cultivating 


intelligent and all-controlling love for 
the Creator.4 


Delivering science from the pitfalls 
materialistic monism and hoping 
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unify and ennoble human life add- 
ing religious element, Colonel 
Parker gave science ethical empha- 
sis: 

The ethical use science should not 
overlooked. Summed whole, most 
the discoveries Science have for their 
highest use the improvement conditions 
for human comfort, happiness, and conse- 
quent development. one can study sci- 
ence without acquiring the means en- 
hancing the value home and the hap- 
lives.5 


interesting note that Robert 
Andrews Millikan, the eminent Ameri- 
can physicist, has stated similar views: 

The world science, dominated the 
reign law, has necessitated the increas- 
ing association men into cooperating 
groups; but the effectiveness those 
groups—indeed, the whole group life—be- 
comes once impossible unless the al- 
truistic ideal religion, the sense so- 
cial responsibility, permeates the whole; 
while the evolutionary concept absolute- 
development both religion and sci- 
ence. word, these three ideas and 
ideals interlock everywhere mutually 
way. Not one them can have 
normal and effective existence, without 
each the other two.6 


That the not mechanical 
but rather nature, with 
eternal values intelligible the finite 
mind man, summarizes Colonel 
Parker’s metaphysics. Knowledge 
these values and cosmic laws gives man 
indispensable means understand- 
ing and controlling Nature. The in- 
strument intelligibility the mind 
which aids the individual organism 
determining the external conditions 
for its 
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have then the one hand, the 
organism with capabilities re- 
ceiving and retaining elementary ideas 
created external attributes; and 
the other, the power the mind unite 
these elementary ideas into wholes, in- 
dividual concepts.7 


Man’s function discover Na- 
ture’s laws which are but the thoughts 
God. Truth, the discovery cause 
and effect, can vot created man 
who possesses only the power in- 
terpret it. Truth has always existed. 
More important Colonel Parker 
than discovering the truth was its 
application the needs and aspira- 
tions man his attempt reach 
that fuller spiritual life. The power 
choose the truth and apply the 
highest gift God 

man, Colonel Parker saw the self- 
conscious worker God’s will. The 
task given human beings the 
Universal Mind was that service 
humanity. this direction 
would result spiritual growth. Time 
and time again, Parker his own 
dynamic way, pointed out his edu- 
cational audiences that the highest mo- 
tive was work for the good hu- 

Fundamentally, the motive human 
action self-preservation; higher mo- 
tive the preservation the family; 
still higher one, preservation commun- 
ity, and desire for the best good na- 
tion; and highest all, self-abnegation, 


the desire for the best good all man- 
kind.9 


the vicinity the Hull House, 
Chicago, Colonel Parker saw people 
living conditions almost unbe- 
lievable filth and squalor. expres- 

Parker, op. cit., pp. 85-86. 
Parker, op. cit., 263. 
Ibid., pp. 173-174. 
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sion was more abhorrent the peda- 
gogical rebel than “man’s inhumanity 
man.” Economic democracy that 
would lift the masses more hu- 
mane level appealed Colonel Parker 
who did not think that giving charity 
the form funds was synonymous 
with humanity: 

The charity idea obtains largely among 
who depend upon laborers and 
servants. once talked with gentleman 
imbued, thought was, with the spirit 
Christ; was nail-manufacturer. 
When spoke him about the education 
his employees, suggesting that they 
should have better opportunities for per- 
sonal improvement, said: “But that 
would spoil them laborers. must 
have employees; there must class 
vorkers.” This Christian gentleman was 
entirely willing suppress human souls 
the interest nails.10 


Parker, “love mankind, man’s 
highest meant ethical train- 
ing consisting “doing the right 
thing the right way under the right 
recognizing and em- 
phasizing such values life love, 
loyalty, freedom, co-operation, toler- 
ance, humility, justice and unselfish- 
ness, the beloved educator felt that 
“happiness defined the product 
doing the greatest amount good for 
would become reality 
with each individual. Not believing 
mere lip service, Parker himself 
deed displayed these eternal verities. 
Furthermore, moral education played 
important role the Colonel’s 
practical approach teaching. 
this way both his pupils and his facul- 


were influenced. 
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Let permit the great humanitar- 
ian speak for himself: 


Humility 

Self-conceit not possible one who 
heart open the truth; the joy 
profound humility which comes when 
glimpse infinite truth fills the soul, 
leaves room for egotism.13 

Inspire them [pupils] seek earnestly 
for the truth, and develop them one 
the greatest all human virtues—humil- 
ity. “The meek shall inherit the earth,” 
said the Great Teacher. alone real- 
learning who feels the immensity 
the truth, and realizes that all knows 
can know this world but 
drop the great ocean truth that 
stretches boundless and fathomless into 
eternity.14 


Dogmatism 
believe that dogmatism should have 
end and its place should come sci- 
entific methods study and 
mode 


Hatred 

How terrible was twenty-eight years 
ago, but that all changed. Thank God, 
have clasped hands, and there 
bloody chasm left. thank God never 
fired gun the war with hate 
heart. Hate has been used too long 
Cemagogues lift themselves into office 
degrade mankind.16 


Prejudice 

The attitude prejudice cramped 
attitude the mind into which nothing 
can enter, where there can enhance- 
ment facts, fresh, vivid, original in- 
ferences.17 

There but one place where children 
all nations and sects can come together, 
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sit together, play together, live together, 
work together, know each other, and that 
place the common school. The mission 
the common school dissolve the 
prejudices that have been under 
methods oppression.18 


Self-Control 

The vices that ruin mankind are the 
baneful fruitage the lack self-con- 
trol; and generous, humanity-loving people 
spend millions mitigate the evils aris- 
ing from this lack. ounce preven- 
tion worth ton cure! One dollar 
spent for kindergartens will more 
the cause temperance than thousands 
for reform schools.19 


True Charity 

There money enough, land enough, 
food enough and work enough, for all 
mankind, and the problem charity 
the problem justice—the problem the 
right distribution labor, the right dis- 
tribution effort. There religion 
government worthy the name which 
does not give each individual the means 
self-effort, the means self-support, 
the means gaining food and liveli- 
hood, happiness, and freedom. This 
true charity.20 


Equality 

heard, the other day, one the most 
progressive State superintendents the 
West deliver excellent lecture upon 
“Reforms School Work,” which 
earnestly advised enriching courses 
study with elementary science 
tory. gentleman stepped the plat- 
form after the lecture thank him, and 
the same time said; “That all well 
enough for the children the rich but 
won’t for the poor.” would not 
repeat this remark did not express 
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rapidly growing sentiment our large 
cities. The tendency reduce the com- 
mon schools charity schools, give 
the poor crumb when justice demands 
full loaf.21 


Tolerance 
Let welcome all religions; let free- 
accord all believers the right wor- 
ship God they see fit, and, disbelievers, 
deny His existence; but dare not, 
must not, allow the methods aristocracy 
ruin all hold dear.22 


Freedom 


The goal humanity freedom. Free- 
dom comprehends the aim and direction 
progress and the personal education 
man. Liberty the right all men, but 
freedom individual acquirement 
through search for God’s laws and obedi- 
ence them. The possession freedom, 
includes every possible good the posses- 
sor—happiness, citizenship, personal de- 
velopment, and ethical action.23 


Character 

matter how much educators may dif- 
fer regard the means and methods 
teaching, upon one point there sub- 
stantial agreement; viz., that the end and 
aim all education the development 
character. There is, also, little dif- 
ference opinion regard the ele- 
ments that form the common ideal 
character. Love truth, justice, and 
mercy, benevolence, humility, energy, pa- 
tience, and self-control are recognized the 
world over the essentials that 
should govern human action.24 


Colonel Parker were living today, 
how happy would learning 
that the theme the Twenty-Sixth 
Yearbook (September, 1947) the 
National Elementary Principal, N.E.- 
A., was Values the Ele- 
mentary Schools. this excellent 


volume, Dr. Harold Baker, chair- 
man the editorial committee, pre- 
sents his article “Spiritual Values 
Give Life Its Highest Meaning” 
point view that may easily have 
been written Colonel Parker. 

similar fashion Dr. 
his article “The Mental Hygiene 
View 
Schools” makes the following pertin- 
ent statements: 

The aims mental hygiene were set 
forth long ago the New York State 
Health Commission “the bringing about 
condition where each individual gives 
bis best the world and knows the deep 
satisfaction life richly and fully 
lived.” one has been able improve 
upon this simple statement. Indeed many 
religious folk feel that this merely 
secular statement the basic Christian 
position that one can know the satis- 
faction life deeply and fully lived 
unless freely and voluntarily gives him- 
self the service his fellows.25 


According Colonel Parker type 
society which each member con- 
tributes the good all and 
which receives the most complete 
development his personality was 
Colonel Parker envisioned 
devoid militarism, racial and reli- 
gious prejudices, human exploitation, 
and selfishness. Cooperative living, 
mutual sharing responsibility, re- 
spect for each all, equality edu- 
and opportunity, 
the right for private schools exist, 
religious tolerance, quality teaching, 
experimentation search truth, en- 
couragement reflective thinking 
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among the citizens, elimination 
slums, and the common school the 
primary institution social progress 
—were the ideals that Parker felt 
society should achieve. 

Mutual responsibility, not dictator- 
ship was the educator’s panacea for 
eliminating abuses, corruption, and 
other shortcomings inefficient gov- 
ernment. citizen must feel the 
responsibility resisting forces 
trimental the well-being the state 
its attempt foster “natural pro- 
gressive and harmonious development 
the powers and capacities the hu- 
man being.” uncertain terms, 
Colonel Parker indicated the vermin 
cians, who obstruct the ideals 
mocracy seeking control the elec- 
torate through bribery, patronage, and 
trickery. 

Realizing that the quality life 
democracy can scarcely rise higher 
than the quality the great masses 
who make its membership, Parker 
emphasized free American education: 

The common school the most divine 
institution earth. its crucible 
melted, fused, and blended all the 
discordant elements race, nation, and 
creed,— melted and fused into the genius 
American liberty.26 

The day will come when ministers will 
preach the gospel common education 
from the pulpit; yea, when will the 
grandest part the great gospel Jesus 
Christ. The day will come when states- 
men from the hustings will stand man- 
fully for education the masses. say 
must come; reeds prophet fore- 
tell what the future must be. The com- 
mon school system the one central 
means which the great problem hu- 
man liberty worked out, and 
fitting that the educators the United 


States should meet this great exposi- 
tion, and with one united voice advocate 
the support, the promotion, and the eleva- 
tion schools that are make war un- 
necessary, that are drive away poverty, 
misery, and selfishness, and its place 
put the ideal republic, the ideal free 

There new and living way, the way 
which reason sit its mighty 
throne, morality guide action, char- 
have what the world has never had— 
common school system equal the de- 
mands democracy which means the 
brotherhood man and the fatherhood 
God.28 


The individuality man and the 
spiritual nature the universe were 
the two philosophical premises em- 
phasized Colonel Parker. The lat- 
ter’s idealism was tradition with 
the liberal doctrines concerning man 
and the universe expounded 
Plate, Christ, Kant, Wordsworth, and 
Royce. Parker had one 
great quality common with these 
thinkers. That was love for mankind. 
This motivated the colonel all 
his activities individual, hus- 
band, father, teacher, supervisor, 
and educational leader. un- 
wavering faith childhood, appre- 
ciation the Universal Mind, far- 
reaching humanitarianism, and be- 
lief democracy express 
Colonel Parker’s fundamental Wel- 
tanschauung. 

And have felt 
presence that disturbs with the joy 
elevated thoughts; sense sublime 
something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling the light setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and the mind man. 
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FRANCES GINSBERG 
1820 East 13th Street, Brooklyn, New York 


federal agency 

issued printed form for the 

purpose classifying the educa- 
tional and professional qualifications 
its employees Under the heading 
“Professional Occupations” there was 
alphabetical list the various pro- 
fessions like law, medicine and dentis- 
try. Teaching, however, was listed un- 
der the title “Sub-Professional Occu- 
pations.” None the numerous maga- 
zine and newspaper articles that the 
present crisis education has called 
forth showed more dramatically the 
lack esteem which teaching and 
teachers are held the average citi- 
zen. 

classes the School Education, 
large eastern university, the class was 
the why educa- 
tional standards the medical pro- 
had remained constant spite 
the shortage doctors during the 
war years, and why standards for 
teachers varied sharply different 
parts the country, and the dif- 
ferent social and conditions 
which come from year year. One 
the students answered, that was 
impossible lower medical standards 
man welfare, but that might 
necessary modify the educational 
and professional background require- 
ments demanded teachers, order 
meet the present day crisis our 
schools. the face it, this seems 
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like surprising statement make 
school devoted the education 
future teachers and the reorientation 
those who are now educating chil- 
dren. Yet, firmly rooted the idea, 
that teachers are lower plane than 
the members other professions that 
the remark went unchallenged 
every member the class. Until the 
teachers themselves learn revise 
their outlook regarding their work, 
they must not hope receive from 
the public that measure esteem and 
respect which the mem- 
bers other professions. Teachers 
must learn the philosophy 
shabby gentility inherent their so- 
cial and lives by-gone 
day, and they revise their think- 
ing better understanding the 
importance their position educa- 
late few years ago, could find 
traces this concept decorous tim- 
idity. Teachers, who were not con- 
engineers, were hesitant about joining 
professional organizations with labor 
affiliations for fear losing even the 
small dignities which were accorded 
them white collar workers. Thus, 
see the hapless pedagogue, scorned 
the gentry who were above him 
the social scale and fearful forth- 
right alliance with the strongly organ- 
ized workers from whom might gain 
support for his personal and profes- 
sional needs. deeply significant 


that when teacher portrayed the 
usually figure fun; Ichabod 
Crane attenuated and simpering 
spinster. 

Let see what teachers themselves 
can their relationship with each 
other, with their supervisors and with 
the public bring about situation 
which more keeping with pro- 
gressive society. One the strongest 
objections which could 
against the old concept teacher’s 
position that did not fit him for 
participation his profes- 
sional group. matter fact, 
democratic participation school 
affairs would have sounded strange in- 
deed the submissive teacher 
the pompous supervisor forty 
fifty years ago. 

The introduction new educational 
theories and practises the public 
schools might made considerably 
easier the supervisory staff and 
council teachers acted together 
the implementing agents. The storm 
objection with which new educa- 
tional practises are greeted, might 
considerably modified the teachers 
themselves are consulted the man- 
ner which they might best in- 
corporated our schools. diffi- 
cult visualize any policy educa- 
tional procedure working for the 
maximum benefit the children un- 
less has behind the enthusiastic 
support the teachers. the last 
analysis, the classroom teacher 
and not the educational theorist with 
whom the child comes contact, and 
program, matter how well- 
founded theory, can have much 
hope working effectively unless the 
teacher has clear understanding 
what entails, and enthusiastic be- 
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lief possibilities. recall one 
principal who said that for the effec- 
tive teaching literature, always 
permitted the teacher 
choose the book poem studied 
class, was only through the 
personal interest and enthusiasm 
the teacher that the selection could 
have meaning and vitality. Without 
that, became only another dull and 
colorless routine task. 

The teachers might take one 
their functions the clarification the 
legal rights the teacher within the 
school system. teachers often hear 
the by-laws the school system our 
city mentioned, vet few have ever 
read them, even seen copy them 
our school. matter fact, 
whenever these by-laws are discussed 
they are always mentioned 
bludgeon and threat against the 
teacher’s security. they offer any 
protection, teachers themselves are un- 
aware it. The teachers might take 
one meeting each year for the purpose 
explaining these academic rules 
conduct the teachers, and discussing 
how they affect their lives. 

have how teachers might 
improve their relationship with their 
supervisors. Let see what they can 
their contacts with the public 
effect better situation than exists 
the present time. Today people are 
psychologically attuned seeing 
high level preparation for 
all professions. They must see that 
there equally comprehensive edu- 
cational background for teachers. The 
Normal School Teachers Training 
School generation ago might 
revived with excellent results, with 
this provision, that the modern edu- 
cational schools baccalaureate degree 
would entrance requirement. 
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This would raise the teacher’s prepara- 
tory training six years. This added 
year training for prospective teach- 
ers would much put end 
the tendency see, the part the 
public, feel that the salary offered 
teachers may justifiably less than 
the fees demanded the members 
the other professions, because the 
teacher’s educational background 
meagre, and her years professional 
training are few. 

small, but not ignored, by- 
product the increased pay that 
teachers might hope receive would 
the added measure esteem that 
they would gain the eyes the pub- 
lic. People ordinarily accord mea- 
sure respect services which are 
adequately recompensed. 

would advantageous for both 
children and teachers have more 
men the schools. undeniably 
better for children develop 
normally sex-balanced environment. 
might difficult for men cope with 
the problems that arise during the 
child’s first two three years 
school, but beginning with the fourth 
grade should have equal number 
men and women teachers. 
the high schools, where find the 
greatest number men, who are now 
teaching, that also find the best 
working conditions, the strongest teach- 
er’s organizations, and the most de- 
termined opposition any factors 
which would hamper the efficiency 
the schools. all probability, men 
would need other inducement than 
adequate salary consider teach- 
ing suitable profession. the 
present time, large proportion the 
men who are now the schools are 
forced supplement their incomes 
with outside employment. spite 
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the short hours, and the long summer 
vacation, teaching too arduous 
task considered simply part- 
time job. 

the present time teaching suffers 
from unofficial but recognized caste 
system. The teachers the primary 
grades are the bottom the ladder, 
because they usually receive the lowest 
pay. Yet considering the strenuous 
demands the program which 
tomary these grades, these teachers 
are among the hardest workers any 
the school system. Somewhat high- 
the educational levels find the 
junior high school teachers who are 
charge the seventh, eighth and 
ninth grades. Children the age re- 
presented these grade levels are 
particularly manage because 
the physical and emotional changes 
they are undergoing. Then too, there 
cases the junior high schools. These 
are the children from poor homes, and 
those negligible scholastic attain- 
ments who are waiting until they reach 
their sixteenth birthday, the legal age 
when they may leave school. More- 
over, the ninth year the work 
the junior high schools identical 
with that the first year high 
school. Yet the junior high school 
teachers are lower salary scale 
than the high schooi teachers, and they 
are handicapped administrative 
difficulties which the high school teach- 
does not encounter. the shop 
talk that wherever teachers 
gather, high teachers are in- 
and astonished the work- 
ing conditions the junior high 
schools. The seven period teaching 
day, the absence time for clerical 
work, and the numerous teaching pre- 
parations are commonplace situations 
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the junior high although 
they are rare the high schools. 
Since all stages child’s educa- 
tion are equally important, there 
should not teachers, who more 
significant work and those whose 
efforts are considered lesser value. 


their efforts make good use 
every situation which can work 
their favor, teachers should not over- 
look the professional and educational 
organizations. The individual teacher 
counts for little his immediate en- 
vironment the school 
teaches, and for even less than that 
little outside his school. only 
united action that can hope 
make his voice heard. Every teacher 
should member two organiza- 
tions, one broadly professional group 
which deals with the problems com- 
mon all teachers; the other org- 
anization teachers devoted the 
purpose educational study 
specific field like the English Teachers 
Association the Teachers Social 
Science. The charge often made 
that many these groups are “paper 
because their members have permitted 
them become that. organiza- 
tion can any better than the people 
who make majority its mem- 
bers. the present time, teachers 
large cities may meet the requirement 
for the annual salary increment 
taking thirty hour two point college 
course. Would not wise per- 
mit teachers obtain 
their yearly increase active work 
committee one the teacher’s 
organizations 

The duties and professional commit- 
ments the teacher have increased 
recent years that they are longer 
wholly contained within the working 
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hours the school day. They make 
many demands her time and energy 
outside school hours. Some 
these are inherent the very nature 
modern teaching and should not 
ignored. The advisability for active 
support the teacher’s organizations 
has already been discussed. The pro- 
gressive teacher will also find time for 
the necessary personal and professional 
study keep herself from becoming 
dull and stodgy academic taskmas- 
ter. Then too, there should defin- 
ite and active link between the teachers 
and the parents the children 
given school. Too often the term Par- 
ent-Teachers Association anomaly 
and misnomer the teachers main- 
tain attitude studied indifference 
toward any situation which would in- 
volve contact with the parents the 
children their classes. true 
course that the parents often meet 
the evening and attending their meet- 
ings, would mean crowding one 
more job the teachers already crowd- 
ded day. again, might 
possible accept active work for 
year the Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion instead course basis for 
the annual raise salary. Very often, 
when salary campaign, plans for 
new school are progress, the 
teachers seek the active support the 
parents. Since both parents and 
teachers are vitally concerned with the 
education children and the good 
the schools feeling friendly and 
harmonious understanding should exist 
between them all times. 


Teachers should not overlook the de- 
sirability good press relationship. 
The press does not necessarily mean 
the great metropolitan newspapers 
whose editorial columns carry 
sional article school Even 
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large industrial city the residen- 
tial neighborhoods are actually suc- 
cession small towns. Many these 
publish weekly news- 
papers which print accounts trivial 
local happenings. Would not 
possible for one teacher each school 
gather bits news, articles, and 
pictures appear school column 
each issue the paper 

have seen some the helpful 
and effective extra-curricular 
ties, close alliance with the Parent- 
Teachers Association, affiliation with 
the local newspapers, and active work 
with the various teacher’s organiza- 
tions. most cases the teacher’s ex- 
tra-curricular activities actually con- 
sists chiefly attendance the dull 
and tedious conferences which take 
place after school. conference 
the entire faculty should called only 
when there some matter sufficient 
importance require decision all 
the teachers the school. should 
not necessary such mat- 
ters the proper exit use dis- 
missal time, that inadvisable 
permit children leave the room 
during the first period the day. 
Routine matters like these should 
presented the teachers the form 
brief notices which they may read 
their rooms. 

Those who are discouraged 
the present status teaching and 


teachers, should remember that univer- 
sal education still fairly new con- 
cept. Good schools and their natural 
concomitant good teachers are inher- 
ent the very the demo- 
cult visualize democracy succeeding 
unless there literate and educated 
body citizens. Just people are 
slowly learning the techniques 
they are just slowly begin- 
ning understand that education 
one its greatest implementing forces. 
see the truth this when com- 
pare the educational systems and the 
living habits various parts our 
country. those areas where the 
standard living relatively high, 
the schools are good and the teachers 
are well trained and well paid. 
some our rural communities, parti- 
cularly those the south, where liv- 
ing standards are low, there fair- 
high illiteracy, those 
schools that exist are poorly 
equipped and the teachers are inade- 
quately prepared and poorly paid. 
closely allied with educational facili- 
ties that difficult say which 
the two more important. 
exaggeration state that the future 
the American way life will 
decided the classrooms our pub- 
lie schools. 
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ISAGREEMENT recent years 

among our educational 

tical authorities has resulted 
much and growing contro- 
versy the issue federal aid edu- 
even federal control cur 
schools. Those who advocate federal 
aid point the serious discrepancy 
between the educational opportunities 
children Mississippi, for in- 
and those New York chil- 
dren. The most outstanding results 
research, date, give 
evidence that the poorer states the 
south and middle west are poweriess 
provide educational opportunities 
comparable those enjoyed the 
children such states New York 
1946, more than three per cent the 
state budget was appropriated for edu- 
while New York, during the 
same year, the portion was scarcely 
above one per cent, Mississippi makes 
least twice the effort made New 
York, even though the New York bud- 
get such that much larger 
tion could used for school sup- 
port without letting anybody suffer. 
1946 more than $6,000 per class- 
room unit were spent some the 
schools New York (based upon 
thirty children per classroom), while 
some the schools Mississippi 
less than $100 were spent. should 
noted here that the amount spent 
per classroom unit includes the teach- 
er’s salary. Needless say, there 
little chance engaging qualified 
teacher who will work for only por- 


tion $100 per year. This discre- 
educational opportunity, ob- 
viously, not keeping with our na- 
tional ideal equality opportunity, 
birth and depends little upon one’s 
own efforts. 

But only fair that should 
examine the arguments those who 
reject all proposals for federal aid 
education. Perhaps the most outstand- 
ing argument that federal aid would 
necessarily entail program federal 
and that federal control 
education would step toward the 
acceptance dictatorial political 
set-up. Another objection 
raised Dwight Eisenhower, 
President Columbia University, 
who states that the federal government 
should not lend aid project which 
does not control. course there 
are representatives the wealthier 
states who not want federal aid be- 
cause they fear that their own states 
would have contribute the federal 
fund and would thereby have less 
money for their own schools. open 
complaint that nature would not 
pointed out that drastic equalization 
program would destroy the initiative 
our leading states continue their 
progress education, thereby curtail- 
ing future discoveries and discourag- 
ing leading states against setting ex- 
amples which would motivate other 
states into further action. But when 
all these arguments against federal 
aid are closely appears 
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that can usually find solutions 
the various problems that would elim- 
inate the difficulties without sacrific- 
ing the fundamental American ideal: 
Justice and equal opportunity for all. 
The rejection federal aid edu- 
cation the basis fear federal 
control our schools most frequent- 
raised dichotomists, and the 
attack the issue readily 
able that used the early colonists 
attacking the advocated proposals 
for union all the states. 
pointed out that stronger alien nations 
invariably have well organized systems 
education under national control. 
Advocates this belief are assuming, 
effect, that belligerent nations have 
nothing offer us, simply because 
their fundamental philosophies not 
coincide with ours. The assumed 
syllogism this: philosophy life 
that disagrees fundamentally with our 
own cannot have anything worthwhile 
offer us, and not worthy our 
consideration. Fascist and Commu- 
nist philosophies disagree fundamen- 
tally with that 
fore, these alien political philosophies 
cannot offer anything worthwhile, 
and should give them considera- 
tion. But most those who employ 
this method reasoning uncon- 
would deliberately say that America 
the only natien the world that has 
anything worth having, even though 
feel confident that have more 
the worthwhile things than are 
possessed any other one nation. 
Obviously, what should attempt 
keep all the good things 
have while the same time adopt- 
ing goods things possessed other 
peoples. recent vears have seen 
much evidence the need for federal 
aid education, aid that would make 


possible for set minimum 
educational standard for all the chil- 
dren all the schools. would not 
necessary, nor even desirable, re- 
common federal sum everything over 
and above the amount necessary for 
the maintenance, within its own bor- 
ders, the minimum standards. Com- 
plete equalization finance among the 
schools, even among the states, 
practically impossible, well un- 
necessary. the.first place, may 
that children who expect live 
the city all their lives need more 
formal education than children who 
live farms. Children who live and 
work farms learn, directly from 
nature, great many things that city 
Furthermore, most country children 
feel free play wide open spaces, 
where they can throw their cares 
the wind and commune directly with 
the trees and birds; city children, 
the other hand, are largely limited 
their recreation movies, comics, 
libraries, and other facilities which de- 
mand constant reading and certain 
fundamental knowledge current 
events. the other hand, must 
conceded that city children are ex- 
posed large variety experiences 
that teach them read, and that coun- 
try children need training that will 
aid them making for this defi- 
ciency. not thought, how- 
ever, that the degree urbanization 
community the sole determin- 
ing factor the status its schools, 
even the determiner its economic 
status. But generally accepted 
that the larger urban com- 
munities almost invariably 
ter equipped schools and offer higher 
grade instruction than the small- 
rural communities. 
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Another reason why complete equal- 
ization may not desirable that 
could cut down the progress that 
being made education. Our nation 
the leader the movement pro- 
gressive education that rapidly en- 
veloping the earth. The generator 
this movement College, 
Columbia University, and other lead- 
ing universities are now doing their 
share continuing the tradition and 
making new discoveries that will 
contribute the growth education. 
many cases, the publie schools 
the cities which the universities are 
located furnish the chief training cen- 
ters for teachers and the best labora- 
tories for research. Furthermore, the 
individual school systems themselves 
sponsor great deal research and 
therefore contribute materially the 
march progress education. 
the funds for these systems were ma- 
terially cut, much this research 
would have curtailed. Many 
the facilities the schools themselves 
would have dispensed with, and 
would become more and more diffi- 
cult make the new discoveries upon 
which the continued growth our 
educational systems depends. The 
best policy, apparently, levy 
federal tax upon the various localities, 
according their ability pay, while 
the same time allowing them re- 
tain enough their funds that they 
would not seriously handicapped 
continuing their respective contribu- 
tions the march educational pro- 
gress. 

The chief argument advanced the 
opponents federal aid education 
that federal aid necessarily fol- 
lowed federal control, and that fed- 
eral control education step 
toward undesirable form govern- 
ment. But may pointed out that 
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our ablest leaders every field delib- 
erately avoid extremes philosophy. 
Unless can find happy medium, 
can reasonably expect that the re- 
sults our actions will show certain 
characteristic and undesirable effects 
our federal govern- 
ment continues abide latssez- 
faire doctrine education, the dis- 
among the educational 
opportunities our children will con- 
tinue grow; our federal govern- 
ment takes over the complete control 
our schools, the way will paved 
for some unscrupulous group poli- 
ticians destroy our inherent rights 
and make slaves foreign politi- 
structure. must strike hap- 
medium, for all human en- 
deavors happy medium found 
the best policy. General Eisen- 
hower once made the statement that 
the federal government should not give 
aid education because should not 
give aid anything does not con- 
trol. should like know whether 
General Eisenhower has read any 
the reports Dr. Benjamin Fine’s re- 
search two years ago, and whether 
knows any regarding the 
pronounced discrepancies that exist 
facts (which doubt), should like 
know just what should 
done about it, whether feels 
that democratic let some chil- 
dren, due mere accident local- 
ity birth, have sixty times the edu- 
cational opportunity some other chil- 
dren have. One widely accepted 
authority points out that, judging 
from present tendencies, may de- 
velop dual system education, one 
sponsored the federal government 
and the other, within each state, under 
state control, since the federal govern- 
ment already supplying funds for 
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the development agricultural and 
other vocational courses. possi- 
ble that such dual program would 
bring about rivalry between state and 
national educational programs. Even 
that does not happen, can sure 
that single system, with all the 
funds available poured into it, would 
far the more economical the 
two, well the more far-reaching. 


Let assume that federal aid 
education issued, and that federal 
control inevitably results. Would that 
necessarily worse than the present 
system, with its lack adequate edu- 
eational opportunity for millions 
children? The fear federal control 
hangover from the 
state sovereignty ideas the past. 
was said that the advocates the 
union were encroaching upon the 
rights the states and de- 
stroy the freedom the individual. 
And yet, the advocates the union 
won their point; the citizens the 
United States have gained great deal 
the union all the states into one, 
and they have shown evidence that 
the relinquishing their state sover- 
eignty has diminished their personal 
freedom any appreciable degree. 
Perhaps can take tip from Eng- 
land’s new program education. The 
schools England are under 
the direct supervision the national 
government, and use being made 
all the available testing resources 
deciding where place the child 
school and how prepare him for 
his life work. If, however, the par- 
ents child object the type 
education receiving (the type 
that leading authorities feel best fits 
his individual needs), they have the 
privilege placing him different 
school and paying the expenses his 
schooling themselves. the same 
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time, provision made for the trans- 
school, public expense, whenever 
the school authorities are convinced 
that would profit the change. 
Each child kept under continuous 
surveillance his teachers, at- 
tempt ascertain his changing indi- 
vidual needs, and regular intervals 
tests are made all the children 
determine whether they are pursuing 
the program study best suited for 
them. This form socialized 
education that ourselves may 
able study with profit. based 
upon middle-of-the-road philosophy. 
should refuse submit any form 
federal educational policy. our 
nation becomes more and more closely 
united improvements transporta- 
tion and communication facilities, 
there growing need for the federal 
government take over more and 
more the nationally important in- 
stitutions, such public education. 
only matter few years be- 
fore the nation will control 
the public schools; the important thing 
for now not decide whether 
the federal government should control 
the schools, but rather decide upon 
the policies that will best for the 
government follow administering 
the public schools the nation when 
they take that responsibility. 
Why there such strong fear 
federal control education? 
generally conceded that the fear results 
from the observations have made 
the specialized control schools 
alien nations, but that, me, not 
logical. feel that the fear really 
hangover from the earlier fear 
losing “states rights.” After all, fed- 
eral control our schools would not 
necessitate belligerant instruction 
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our children. Alien nations give bel- 
ligerant instruction their schools be- 
cause that their way life—their 
belief. Our belief democracy, 
and our loyalty those ideals laid 
down for the Constitution the 
United States. Our government has 
held those ideals for several cen- 
turies, and still gives conclusive 
evidence that about desert 
them. Our government has protected 
us, through two world wars and 
through many crucial moments. Upon 
what basis have suddenly gained 
distrust for our government? Our 
security will always depend upon the 
guardianship our national govern- 
ment. Whenever our government be- 
comes hopelessly corrupt, every other 
source security will dwindle away. 
Our schools can guarded better 
our strong centralized government than 
the lesser strengths the indi- 
vidual states. can have federal 
aid education without federal con- 
trol, that will the best thing, partly 
because will indicate that not 
yet need federal control, and partly be- 
cause will give individual states 
more freedom develop their own 
system accordance with their local 
needs, well more freedom 
carry out experiments and set exam- 
ples for other states, unfettered the 
lack necessary funds. can- 
not have federal aid without federal 
control, then let unhesitatingly 
choose both. 

worth considering that the 
wealthiest states are not, any means, 
always the ones that are most need 
money for educational support. 
Statistics show that families the 
rural sections the nation are usually 
larger than those the cities. This 
partly, and perhaps almost entirely, 
because children are economic asset 


the farm and economic liability 
the city. known, also, that 
large proportion the most enter- 
prising young people who grow 
the farms migrate the cities find 
employment, and thus they contribute 
the wealth the cities. other 
words, the states that have the most 
children educate have the least 
wealth with which educate them, 
while the wealthier states develop more 
wealth through the efforts the young 
people who were educated the less 
fortunate 

Let look forward, rather than 
backward—forward progress, rather 
than backward glance the pro- 
gress that some forward looking states- 
man may have predicted. The day 
fear national sovereignty over, 
and nobody has suffered materially 
from the relinquishing the “states 
rights” that some outstanding political 
leaders opposed tenaciously. The 
entire world necessarily becoming 
more socialized, because, since are 
tied closely together the greatly 
improved transportation and communi- 
facilities, there need for 
well organized society for the mainten- 
ance order. Something must 
done give the boys and girls the 
more unfortunate localities oppor- 
tunity obtain the education that 
the birthright every American child, 
and the necessary steps 
taken the forty-eight states work- 
ing independently. Let unite our 
efforts through our central govern- 
ment. Let assure ourselves that 
every boy and girl the nation will 
have opportunity become good 
citizen, that the coming generations 
will perpetuate the ideals cherish— 
the ideals that are the birthright 
every American citizen. 
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the 1920’s the newspapers ad- 

justed themselves the taste the 

common man. The New York 
Daily News attracted millions read- 
ers its stress upon scandal, crime, 
and sex. was soon imitated 
Hearst’s New York Mirror, and was 
followed magazines like Con- 
fessions with the same type 
approach. must not forgotten 
that liberal journalism still had its 
followers. William Allen White was 
struggling for freedom the 
with his Emporia Gazette. The In- 
dianapolis Times was conducting 
vigorous campaign against the Klu 
Klux Klan and the Christian Science 
Monitor gave excellent account 
foreign developments and tried im- 
bue American citizens with sense 
These papers were, however, the 
minority. Most papers were con- 
cerned with the Leopold Loeb murder 
ease, the Dayton trial, the activities 
the Capone gangs and the Valentine 
Day massacre that they had little time 
for the activity the League Na- 
tions for the grave con- 
ditions Europe. 

Prohibition provided amusing side 
lights the American scene. This 
experiment was undertaken the be- 
lief that was possible legislate 
the morality the people. The advo- 
prohibition could show 
that destroyed the 
unity the family, produced divorces, 
undermined womanhood, lessened the 
efficiency the workers, and produced 
greater insanity. But the results 


prohibition were quite different from 
what the proponents the 18th 
amendment had expected. increased 
crime the United States, for mil- 
lions Americans could not de- 
prived their liquor; gave employ- 
ment thousands bootleggers, 
the speak-easy, patronized all so- 
cial classes. led wide-spread 
drinking high school youths. Later, 
women regarded their inalienable 
right patronize bars just much 
men. 

Most revealing this period was 
Darrow his attempt fight against 
the wave fundamentalism the 
South. His opponent was William 
Jennings Bryan, who his old age 
had become conservative religion 
that regarded the teaching evolu- 
tion sinful activity. Various 
Southern states had passed laws which 
were designed banish Darwin from 
that 

Instead being concerned with so- 
cial reform, had been his 
earlier years, Bryan devoted most 
his time teaching Bible classes. 
Thousands students were inspired 
his eloquent teaching about salva- 
tion. Bryan regarded this trial 
great crusade. thought that Pro- 
fessor Scope was agent the devil 
and that those who defended him, 
especially Darrow, were trying 
destroy religion the United States. 
His fervent appeals were accepted 
eagerly the jury, which was com- 
posed staunch Baptist and Metho- 
dist church members. 
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foreign observer the trial may 
have appeared ludicrous. Here was 
jury composed farmers over- 
alls, who understood nothing about 
complicated theories biology and 
who were judge the validity Dar- 
win’s contentions. Darrow, one the 
most publicized and successful lawyers 
the United States, used irony 
his most effective method. asked 
Bryan about the miracles the Old 
Testament, the latter answered gen- 
eralities. The proceedings provided 
huge entertainment for the sophisti- 
eated readers New York. 

Yet there were tragic overtones 
the trial. Not merely because re- 
vealed degree fanaticism and ig- 
norance which was almost 
for the 20th century, not 
cause ended with the conviction 
Scope, but because showed how 
Bryan had deserted the liberal ideal. 

Bryan’s life how the liber- 
personality. may progressive 
political and affairs, yet 
may fundamentalist his theol- 
ogy. Sometimes vigorous fight- 
for reform and extremely 
reactionary when comes foreign 
affairs. Seldom find liberal 
who has broad minded and cosmo- 
politan outlook all areas culture. 

During the 20’s, the liberals fought 
unending battle bring about 
more enlightened spirit labor legis- 
lation. When Palmer used the in- 
junction the coal strike 1919, the 
progressive forces the United States 
objected. Likewise, they were bitter 
opponents Daugherty when the lat- 
ter “outlawed” the shopmen’s strike 
1922. The liberals tried abolish 
child labor and yellow dog contracts. 
They protested against the action 
the Supreme Court when regarded 
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minimum wages for women and Fed- 
eral child labor laws unconstitu- 
tional. 

While conservative groups were agi- 
tating for strict control books, 
movies, and the radio, the liberals 
fought for freedom expression. 
was true that the movies featured sex 
openly that became disgusting; 
many critics confessed that the stage 
plays New York and Chicago 
approached the level the 
Restoration period England, but the 
liberals knew that censorship was not 
the answer. Instead they favored real 
education which would raise the stand- 
ard culture. 

for censorship books, this 
action was even more absurd. 
strange that newspaper owners, whose 
papers are-full scandal and vice are 
sometimes the most insistent propon- 
ents Puritanical attitude litera- 
ture. After World War II, verita- 
ble crusade was carried against 
Wilson’s Memoirs Hecate County. 
While this book may not great lit- 
erature, represented fairly accu- 
rate description the sexual stand- 
ards many sections America. 
much its descriptions the 
lurid stories sex crimes featured 
the tabloid press. 

The most important struggle the 
liberals was against the spread the 
Klu Klux Klan. Its activities were 
confined not merely the South, but 
included California, Arkansas, Ohio, 
Tennessee, Oregon, Oklahoma, and 
Texas, well many other states. 
Texas, the Klu Klux Klan saw 
that the Negroes could not vote 
white primaries. powerful were 
the appeals the Klu Klux Klan that 
attracted from four six million 
members and its methods were 
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tive that many politicians were afraid 
speak out against its terror. Offi- 
cially, its teachings were that Jews, 
Negroes, and Catholics were 
kept their place and that stood 
for one hundred per cent American- 
ism. the Klan had been effective 
could have set dictatorship 
the United States which would have 
rivaled Hitler’s Germany. 


the same period, liberals like 
Shotwell and Dewey were busy trying 
promote the ideal disarmament. 
War was outlawed forever the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact—a delu- 
sion. Kellogg assured the Senators 
that traditional policies the United 
States had not changed, and that na- 
tions had still the right engage 
warfare for self-defense. 


The Rebels 


Many intellectuals were disgusted 
with the culture the States that they 
went abroad, determined never re- 
turn the land the Babbitts. 
Paris became their oases and the cafes 
the Latin Quarter now resounded 
with the heated arguments young 
Americans who were trying find 
new home land and more enlightened 
culture. Many these literary refu- 
gees thought that there was hope 
for the United States, that was 
bound decline like the Roman em- 
pire. Some became bitterly 
American and, like Henry James, wor- 
shiped European culture. The climax 
this critical attitude came when 
Ezra Pound established residence 
Italy, where championed the ideals 
Fascism and attacked American 
culture. 

The prophets the rebels were 
Freud and Nietzsche. Freud appealed 
them because had emphasized 
the importance sex and the artifi- 
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ciality social conventions. Those 
who read Freud more carefully, no- 
ticed that melancholy strain prevail- 
his books for there seemed 
complete satisfaction life. The 
most sensitive the liberals, like 
Eliot, felt the same way. 
them life became veritable 
land. 

The study psychology became ex- 
tremely The 
champions democratic equality were 
disturbed the low Q.’s which the 
Army test indicated. Had American 
education failed? Had America ab- 
sorbed too many inferior 
strains? was the ideal democra- 

Those who followed Nietzsche re- 
garded the new psychological findings 
proof that the masses could not 
educated. Their fathers might have 
believed reform. They, however, 
were too dissillusioned reconstruct 
the institutional system. Many the 
writers compared themselves with 
Nietzsche’s superman. live dan- 
gerously and heroically was their ideal. 
Like Nietzsche they despised middle 
class values and middle class religion 
and like the latter, they accepted the 
inevitable tragedy life. 

Individualism reached new climax 
the 1920’s. some extent, this 
was beneficial development, for 
artist cannot create unless main- 
with his own develop- 
ment. Most great art biographi- 
cal; yet too much stress upon indi- 
vidualism leads disintegration. The 
writers the 1920’s lacked the bal- 
ance which had been achieved 
Greek civilization, which had much 
more sane outlook regarding man and 
his environment. 

The cult individualism almost 
tradition the United States. 
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this way quite different from 
Russia, which for many centuries has 
adhered collective way life. 
The extreme leftists will say that this 
They will point the business con- 
trol, the stereotyped taste, the 
standardized goods, the universal ad- 
vertising system, and they will cer- 
tain that individualism really does not 
exist 20th century America. But 
one looks deeper one still finds 
amazing mobility and individuality 
Dos Passos shows State the 
Union. 

The rebels the 1920’s had ad- 
miration for the saintly figures 
American history. They were eager 
debunk Lincoln and Washington. 
Even more contemptuously they treat- 
the idols the victorian period. 
Parrington subjected the American 
mind scholarly which 
certainly could not lead hero wor- 
ship. Calverton, Marxist, was 
even less enthusiastic about the emin- 
ent figures American literature, 
most whom treated with con- 
tempt. 

The cynicism this period was 
best represented Hemingway 
The Sun Also Rises and Farewell 
Arms. The last novel perhaps was the 


most impressive reaction American 


youth the futility war. Like All 
Quiet the Western Front, Heming- 
way’s novel showed that the individual 
soldier was absolutely powerless like 
ant being squashed superior 
force. 

Why was there such deep-seated an- 
tagonism the war? the writers 
the 1920’s, the World War had been 
tragic delusion. Wilson had said 
that this was struggle make the 
world safe for democracy. They knew 
that there was less democracy the 


1920’s than during the era the New 
Freedom movement. Their parents 
had talked about honor and patriot- 
ism; all these phrases they debunked 
for they knew allegiance the 
state. Their only effort was live 
full life and express themselves com- 
pletely. They resented the war be- 
cause was outrage their indi- 
viduality, for they had become 
part vast mass, subject themselves 
inhuman machine and follow de- 
cisions with which they could not 
agree. All this was against their in- 


gospel. 


Many these writers the 1930’s 
and during World War changed 
their attitude. Thus Hemingway’s 
For Whom The Bells Toll quite dif- 
ferent from his Farewell Arms. For 
Robert Jordan, during the Spanish 
Civil War, was fighting for holy 
cause his struggle against the Span- 
ish Fascists. When dies, feels 
that not alone but part the 
eternal against 
oppression. 

Sex was especially important the 
literature the 1920’s. all the 
other pleasures life had been de- 
flated, sex was still escape. 
The belief sex marked rebellion 
against conventional standards. Amer- 
ican women issued new Declaration 
they had just much right men 
enjoy the basic physical pleasures. 

new philosophy life developed 
extreme Epicureanism. said: live 
for the present; enjoy yourself the 
fullest; not worry about tomorrow. 
cynical and rebel against the code 
respectability. Above all, not 
accept any high sounding ideals. 

this way rebellion extended 
all spheres American culture. 
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ought be. The old stationary 
seats, carved with the initials form- 
generations, creak protestingly 
add the annoyance already har- 
assed teachers. and sup- 
plies are the vintage years gone 
by. Surely, such situation 
the attention the commun- 
ity, there will some action. So, 
quickly the school administrator pro- 
poses building and renovating pro- 
gram which promptly defeated 
wrong? Wherein have failed? 
need new approach our public 
relations program 

The answer that nothing new 
needed—just better mutual under- 
standing between public and school— 
more vigorous, positive approach 
current methods interpretation and 
continuous aggressive effort estab- 
lish partnership with the 
the work which concerns all 
equally. 

What shall gain this bet- 
ter mutual understanding between 
public and school? the final an- 
alysis, good public relations are good 
personal relations—a liberal applica- 
tion the Golden Rule applied with 
thoughtfulness, courtesy and friendli- 
ness toward the people meet and 


the job are trying do. Any 
program public relations 
must built well-run, dynamic 
school which knows where going 
and what trying do. Unfor- 
tunately, too many schools are medio- 
operating each year they did 
the preceeding year, with little effort 
keep attuned modern trends, with 
facilities and curriculums inadequate 
for educational program today, 
with lack real leadership 
tion. It’s pretty difficult job sell 
1894 product 1949 community 
have smooth going trying 
make changes the 1949 product un- 
less the people the community have 
chance understand the innovations 
and the reasons for them. 

The vigorous, positive approach 
current methods interpretation 
not difficult sounds. There are 
many new and exciting devices for 
telling our story—television, films, re- 
cordings and improved duplicating de- 
vices can multiply our effectiveness. 
The good relations program 
must use every medium available: the 
school newspaper, programs, pupil 
activities, exhibits, demonstrations, 
community agencies. 
includes everyone from the school ad- 
ministrator the janitor with big 
spot reserved for the teacher and 
bigger one yet for each child. The 
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know-how school publicity, even 
though only small part the 
entire public relations program, not 
very difficult master. “Have 
said Basil O’Connor the 
American Red Cross, 
dramatize it, demonstrate and capi- 
talize it.” 

Many large corporations issue bulle- 
tins and brochures describing the 
methods they have found effective 
their own relations work and 
these bulletins are themselves excellent 


Meet the Press,” brochure published. 


the New York Central Railroad, 
there concise picture how 
porters and newspapers work, what 
role radio and pictures play news- 
making, how handle errors and 
avoid misunderstandings. the 
school administrator, too, there are 
such pamphlets Edward Bernay’s 
“Public Relations for 
tion”; for the Board Education, 
“How Big Our Job?” published 
the General Company. The 
techniques relations 
are set forth detail the “Public 
Relations published the 
National School Service Institute. 
few hours study current litera- 
ture relations will give 
background information multi- 
tude new approaches modern 
methods interpretation. 

must establish partnership 
with the public. Each teacher must 
ask himself, value and cultivate 
active part the parent-teacher 
work school? visit the 
homes? make clear parents 
that good citizenship more import- 
ant than academic marks? 
all times, friend and counselor 
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parents?” Each administrator should 
ask himself, help making the 
school center community activity 
active community groups? 
help with community improve- 
ment projects? welcome the par- 
ticipation the improving 
and enriching the instructional pro- 
gram? all times, friend 
and counselor the community 

The school administrator has the 
challenge over-all responsibility. 
His annual report should 
relations instrument; his commence- 
ment exercises should interpreta- 
tion the year’s work; his supervi- 
sory bulletins should clear and 
cise; his athletic philosophy should 
clean-cut and wholesome; his pupil 
publications should maintain high 
standard technical excellence; and 
his office should reflect the knowledge 
Working with him democratically, 
every teacher becomes “ambassador 
good will,” every employee reflects 
the spirit service and every 
understands the values which 
participates with his fellows. 

But the school administrator says, 
make earnest effort for this mu- 
tual understanding but cannot seem 

Three common reasons for failure 
any public relations program sug- 
gest themselves and unkind ob- 
server would say they are particularly 
prevalent among educators. They are 
the holier-than-thou attitude, the schol- 
pomposity and the lack vision. 

The holier-than-thou attitude the 
educational profession comes from the 
days when “still the wonder grew, that 
one small head could carry all 
knew.” Because it, the taxpayer 
communities has come feel, 
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consciously unconsciously, that the 
school object charity, that the 
administrator crafty fellow who 
when not logrolling simply 
being inefficient and that cannot 
wholly trusted, particularly 
ness matters. 

The pomposity almost occupa- 
tional hazard being school admin- 
istrator and some are secretly 
little vain about it. like sur- 
round our work with mystery and en- 
joy prestige built erudite abraca- 
dabra. Our written articles, too often, 
are educational gobbledegook. Our 
verbal utterances are pompous non- 
sense. Contrast, for example, the busi- 
ness versus the educational approach. 
one the finest educational public 
relations documents ever issued, “Edu- 
Investment People,” 
the United States Chamber Com- 
merce sets forth dispassionate busi- 
nessmen’s language the relationship 
between economic status and educa- 
tional level. the report 
says, “is instrument 
through which commeree, industry and 
agriculture can expanded.” 
report “on the report” written 
well-known “educator” this clear-cut 
statement interpreted thus: “Edu- 
narrowest and most 
pragmatic sense, serving does the 
minimal and more obvious specificities 
intellectual nurture (to say nothing 
its richer and more correlative pos- 
sibilities under the more forward-look- 
ing regimes) provides irreplaceable 
media through which the sinews na- 
tional industry and agricul- 
ture can stimulated ever-ris- 
ing ratio.” 

Until education can learn tell its 


story clearly, conscientiously and com- 
pletely, with minimum such bom- 
bast, the interpreters the schools 
will seriously handicapped. 

Educators will certainly protest 
that they are not lacking vision but 
the tumble-down school buildings, the 
ancient furniture therein, the moth- 
eaten curriculums, the obsolete maps 
and textbooks and the general appear- 
ance many schools every section 
the country unfortunately not 
such conviction. 

realize that our free system 
education the cornerstone 
democratic life and that the schools 
rests the future every community 
and our nation, are convinced 
the terrible urgency 
bility that ours teachers de- 
mocracy’s children, truly believe 
that the job are doing utmost 
importance helping save our very 
civilization, our actions cannot 
regulated meekness wishful 
thinking. can achieve our ends 
only informed and aroused pub- 
lie opinion which will get, keep and 
develop the kind school system the 
public wants and deserves. 

You would interpret the 
First, you must dream what this 
thing called educa- 
tion means America, you must pray 
for wisdom and guidance bringing 
that dream reality and you must 
build outwardly with wood and brick 
and stone and curriculum and services 
and supplies; and build inwardly into 
the hearts men. Maybe, somewhere 
the dreaming, praying 
ing, you will find that your school in- 
terpretation program will pretty well 
take care itself. 


One Track Music 


FOWLER 
Electra, Texas 


ON’T get the idea that I’m try- 

ing class myself one the 

great authorities music and 
all stands for, but let say this, 
have been teaching music for thirty 
years and feel that know just 
little bit about it, least. 

have run against parents who 
objected Mary John learning 
church hymns. Reason? one can 
learn read play they study 
hymns! 

Next, they don’t want Mary 
John playing popular pieces. Reason 
will destroy all the fine edges and 
seams their refined, cultured natures 
and interfere with their learning the 
classics. 

Then, Mary and John must not 
learn classical music. Goodness no! 
Reason? It’s horrible! stac- 
notes that drives them nuts. 
Couldn’t stand listen the prac- 
tice, “One-two-three-four” ete. Nerve 
wracking! 

And now comes the part that causes 
more friction among musicians than 
any other two classes music. 
what know Hill-billy ver- 
sus the other kind! Some think they’re 
too good. It’s like mud splashed 
satin evening gown tuxedo for 
them forced even sit the 
presence hill-billy player, much 
less have listen him perform. 

Others, whom class the very ignor- 
ant, claim that like comparing 
the mind simpleton great 
theologian-meaning-only saps are 


plane low enough understand hill- 
billy 

Alright, much for its being 
food. you know, would 
never admit that mind was 
plane much lower than your “saps” 
mind, that was incapable under- 
standing any thing that “sap” could 
understand. would admitting 
that was mentally capable under- 
standing ‘something which goes over 
Anything SAP can fathom, believe 
you me, can fathom. 

But get down business, let’s 
say that Mary goes church. Every- 
one there knows that she has taken 
music from professor music for 
five years. So, she asked play 
hymn. 

“Oh, can’t play church 
hymns! teacher only taught 
how play classical pieces.” 

Same notes the same same 
keys the key board. But, Mary can 
only walk one track. All that money 
wasted because she cannot turn the 
right the left her beaten path. 

Again she called accompany 
some one entertainment. 
popular number. Now don’t forget, 
Mary has taken music for five years, 
mind you. But does Mary walk 
and play the popular piece? Goodness 
gracious no! She would most dis- 
gracefully disgraced. She has only 
studied classical music from one 
track minded professor. 
sight the fact that, instead her 
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refusal elevating her the heights 
musical intelligence, she expected, 
makes nine out ten people turn 
each other and say, 

“Humm! Her money was sure 
wasted. She can’t play but just one 
kind music.” 

You don’t believe it? Then ask 
yourself the question about some one 
you know who gives out with the same 
excuse when they are asked play. 

speak from experience. own 
family which consisted father, 
mother and two sisters, played every 
instrument could get our hands on. 
with the hymns. were 
and were asked, gave popu- 
lar music fit. gang fiddlers 
and such gathered around for jam 
session hill-billy music, only 
made one rule—if broke string, 
were asked play classicals, gave 
every thing there was our hearts, 
body and souls towards doing honors 
the great composers. 

Did these other diviations from the 
“one track” ruin our power concep- 
tion the great beauty these great 
made our minds richer and more sus- 
the finer, more cultural 
apply the term “cultural” only the 
classical music 

tell you. You work out the 
yard. Your dress and shoes and you, 
yourself, get tired, dirty and are 


awful sight see. You finish your 
work, in, take nice shower, put 
some clean clothes and you feel like 
Did the work clothes make 
you incapable appreciating the clean 
suit? Certainly not. only made 
you appreciate more. Was the work 
suit any less whole, necessary and 
needed suit, just because was not 
made rich satins and 
course not. 

Then, why many people think 
they are ruining their chance be- 
come great musician because Mary 
John won’t play this, that, the 
other because their teacher refused 
let them learn read all kinds 
music. 

person’s mind mentally cap- 
able learning one kind 
then should capable learning 
all kinds, else there something lack- 
ing the makeup their intelligence. 

husband, our four grown chil- 
dren and myself, play any and every 
kind written, although each 
one prefer and specialize one 
particular music. But are 
ready all times play whichever 
type are called upon play. 
not say this boastingly. only 
want prove you that you want 
become really great musician, you 
must learn all kinds. 

Then concentrate upon the particu- 
lar kind you like best. Just take 
advice and don’t pay somebody 
teach you how play just “one 
track.” ignorant. 
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Metric Promises 


and Shortcomings 


GUY WILSON 


Emeritus Professor Education, 
Boston University 


the persistent French 

propaganda 

bit metric history will 
best explain. The metric “system” 
was born during the most radical days 
the French Revolution, when, fol- 
lowing the philosophy Rousseau’s 
Social Contract, there was frantic 
effort uproot all human obstacles 
and effect “return nature.” 

Churches were burned. Castles 
were burned and the land divided 
among the peasants. Sundays were 
abolished. The week seven days 
was replaced ten-day periods. The 
old calendar was replaced new 
one, and the year one started with 
September 22, 1792. This and much 
more the same kind! 

The question weights and mea- 
sures was referred the French 
Academy Science, who were expect- 
come with something entirely 
new. They measures never 
used anywhere before, with entirely 
new names, and for sub-divisions and 
multiples, Latin and Greek prefixes, 
all tied single unit and decimal- 
ized. 

Question: What the purpose 
measure 

Answer: serve basis for 
commercial transactions; facilitate 
trade. 

Question: Why have certain mea- 


almost unchanged 
throughout the centuries 

Answer: Customary measures have 
survived the basis convenience, 
usefulness trade, preference the 
trade. 

Question: What subdivisions are 
most used trade and commerce 

Answer: The useful subdivisions 
are halves, quarters, and thirds, that 
order. The inches the foot, for 
example, are easily divided 
this facilitates thinking and usage. 

Question: new, never-before 
used, theoretically conceived unit like- 

What are the chances against 

But the French Academy 
ence had reached height far above 
practical considerations, and the 
French Assembly 
When the scheme was reported 
the Assembly was adopted unani- 
mously, without debate. 

Now happened that no-one 
knew length one-ten-millionth 
the quadrant great circle, pass- 
ing through Paris and the North Pole. 
(The Greek mathematicians about 
500 B.C. had suggested that the double 
cubit was almost equal one ten- 
millionth part the quadrant 
great circle. the idea was not ex- 
actly original with the French.) 
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Accordingly the French Assembly 
determined law the temporary 
length the meter, and appointed 
Commission measure segment 
the approved quadrant. was seven 
years before the engineers this com- 
mission completed measuring the dis- 
tance from Dunkerque Barcelona, 
and reported back the Assembly. 
new value the meter was then 
approved the Assembly. 

few years later when British and 
Russian astronomers independently be- 
gan questioning the correct length 
the French meter, the French Assem- 
bly passed another law establishing 
“the length the official meter bar” 
the official length the meter. 
Thus went out the window the long- 
held myth that the meter length was 
“established nature.” 


However, few other things hap- 
pened the meantime. 1812, 
decree (equivalent our now familiar 
“executive order”) Napoleon suspend- 
the decimalization phase the 
system.” But 1837, after 
the new French calendar and many 
other signs revolutionary radicalism 
had disappeared, the French Assem- 
bly again turned the sys- 
tem,” and after much debate, voted 
repeal Napoleon’s decree 1812 
abolishing decimalization. After Jan- 
uary 1840, all weights and measures 
other than metric were forbidden, pen- 
alties were fixed for failure comply 
and provision was made for inspectors 
(bureaucrats) and enforcement. 
one time this cam- 
paign, person was liable fine for 
oral mention customary measure. 
The French people didn’t like metric 
measures then; they don’t like them to- 
the metric system has never been 
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able survive without enforcement 
officers and fines. 

Active propaganda the French 
government began about 1859, accord- 
ing Nicholson (one the best 
authorities measures,—see bibliog- 
raphy), and has been active season 
and out ever since. 

This propaganda has developed few 
any new points since the original 
statement the French Academy 
Science 1793. These general state- 
ments the simplicity, the conveni- 
ence, the economy, and the beauty 
the metric system have been repeated 
over and over. read them pro- 
metric report made the British 
Parliament 1854. This report 
discovered the Bureau Measures 
near the Parliament Building Lon- 
don Saturday forenoon. The 
office was close noon, and was 
start for Antwerp Sunday. 
the official charge agreed night- 
latch for three four hours 
work the report that Saturday 
afternoon. 

read these same arguments again 
few weeks later Sevres, near 
Paris, the library the Interna- 
tional Institute Weights and Mea- 
sures. Here found the original re- 
port the French Academy Sci- 
ence, 168 large, double-column pages, 
which read carefully. 

These glittering generalities the 
beauties the metric system should 
have appealed academic mind 
such mine. They had appealed 
boy and very young teach- 
when taught the metric “system” 
with great enthusiasm, constructing 
meters and liters and measuring every- 
thing sight around the school build- 
ing and yard. have often thought 
since what foolish proceeding this 
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was for those farm boys and girls who 
have never since had occasion use 
those measures. 

There the library Sevres 
1929, the words the report failed 
stir enthusiasm. The reason 
was simple. For weeks had been 
studying metric measures industry 
and the market places Belgium, 
Germany and France. could there- 
fore understand Napoleon and his de- 
cree 1912, releasing the people from 
the impractical refinements im- 
practical system. had seen butter 
being sold the the 
markets Brussels, Paris, and Ver- 
sailles, and the pound divided into 
four parts exactly the and 
Stores America. Why had proces- 
sors put their butter that form 
Because that the way buyers wanted 
it, course. 


other words, custom based upon 
trade practice and 
stronger than laws and bureaucratic 


regulations, even when these are en- 


forced small army inspectors. 


The quarter pound butter 


which people bought Versailles that 
Sunday morning, wife and stood 
and watched was quarter 
half-kilogram. But notice the quarter 
and the half, not decimalization all. 
The half-kilo 500 grams the near- 
est pound they could come 
metric measure, and people wanted 
pound. That the preferable measure 
for butter, convenience 
keeping qualities, and forth, con- 
sidered. 

The French look upon the metric 
“system” national symbol, simi- 
lar the national flag. ad- 
vances, therefore, add the “glory 
France.” 

takes considerable sense hu- 


mor read with straight face the 
claims the French propagandists 
for the perfect “decimal metric sys- 
tem.” One studying metric workings 
France, soon realizes that not 
system and does not work sys- 
tem; that decimalization more 
common with metric measures 
France than with customary measures 
the United States. 


Facts the contrary, however, 
appear only stimulate the claims 
the propagandists. They must know 
how false their but that 
never stops propaganda. volume 
256 pages, Systeme Metrique 
mal (See 
this point. This volume tells the 
metric story boy eight might 
tell the story Jack and the Bean- 
stock, believing every word it. The 
volume was put out special govern- 
ment propaganda for distribution 
the International Exposition Liege 
(Belgium), 1929-30. That where 

Propaganda appeals the emotions 
and the imagination. unfortun- 
fortunate that most people, even among 
the intellectuals, not know the 
meaning research and evidence; 
they become advocates quickly, 
often without any real study inves- 
tigation. The thousands pro-metric 
petitions Congress the past fifty 
years, are not credit the profes- 
sional and social organizations that 
have sponsored them. 

measures were made legal 
and permissive the United States 
act Congress, approved July 
28, 1866. Permissive use all the 
good,—the government should not 
seek bar the people from any bene- 
fits advantages that may accrue. 
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But compulsory usage quite another 
thing; would force inferior 
scheme measures unwilling 
requiring the use foreign 
language would comparable, al- 
though little worse. The change- 
over metric measures would 
expensive the reckless spending 
the New Deal. 

attempt will made this 
article review the claims metric 
propaganda nor summarize the re- 
search which such claims have been 
made appear false and foolish. The 
bibliography the close this arti- 
cle. 

Continental Europe 
and eye-opening. from 
industry was most cordial. Industry 
tor; industry pays the bills for edu- 
well~ for government. 
Here are few off-the-cuff recol- 

“We like the inch better than the 
millemeter manufacturing unit 
for steel; decimalizes better ad- 
vantage.” This quoted from con- 
versation with Bennet, General 
Manager the Hotchkiss Company, 
the Hotchkiss Machine Gun Works 
near Paris, winter 1929-30. 

“My wife native and grew 
with the metric measures. Our chil- 
dren had particular difficulty until 
they reached decimalization metric 
measures the schools. Then confu- 
sion began.” This quoted from 
conversation with the American-born 
manager the International: Harves- 
ter Company, Brussells, Belgium. 

“One our big difficulties with 
German farmers their preference 
for feet and inches. They don’t like 


our sickle-bars centimeters; they 
want them feet.” This from 
conversation with foreman the 
farm machinery division the Krupp 
Works, Essen, Germany. Farmers 
Belgium and France also prefer 
mary even century com- 
pulsory usage metric measures has 
not changed their preference. 

“We not try teach the metric 
measures system. not teach 
teach only the 
effective measures, such as: the metric 
half-meter, quarter-meter, third-meter 
the liter, half-liter, quarter-liter, mul- 
tiples the liter such and 
folks not use the 
millimeter; that used only manu- 
This comes from con- 
versation with the head one the 
progressive schools Paris. 

The above quotations are typical. 
They are quite surprise until one 
grows accustomed them. One soon 
begins realize 


—that the metric scheme was set 
the basis theoretical and doc- 
trinaire considerations, rather than 
the basis serving the real purpose 
weights and measures, viz., facili- 
tate trade and 

—that customary measures are pre- 
ferred because they represent the sur- 
vival needs trade and industry; 
they have been adapted through the 
centuries and are more 

—that enforced compliance, 
though much more expensive, elimin- 
ates choice and prevents survival 
the basis merit; 

—that the “planners” and “do- 
gooders” are sometimes wrong. They 
seldom, ever, admit mistake; they 
prefer impose penalties. 

Obviously, the wise policy our 
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sures permissive but not compulsory 
should continued. No-one in- 
jured such procedure. Any bene- 
fits that might result are freely avail- 
able; for example: the use the cubic 
centimeter chemistry. But chemi- 
cal products are not sold the trade 
centimeters; no-one outside 
the laboratory wants centi- 
meter sulphuric acid. the mean- 
time, more people the intellectual 
and leadership classes should study 
this object French propaganda. 
could cost lot money sometime, 
while yielding benefits. 

Here are few quotations from 
widely separated sources that appear 
summarize the viewpoints busi- 
ness and manufacturing the ques- 
tion change from customary units 
units: 

John Adams, Secretary 
State the United States: “The legis- 
lator finishes increasing the 
diversities which was his intention 
abolish, and loading his statute 
book only with the impotence 
authority, and the uniformity con- 
fusion. 

“Thus, then, has been proved 
the test experience that the princi- 
ple decimal divisions can applied 
only with many qualifications any 
general system metrology; that its 
natural application only numbers, 
and that time, space, gravity and ex- 
tension inflexibly reject its sway. The 
new metrology France, after trying 
its most universal theoretical 
application, has been compelled re- 
nounce for all the measures 
astronomy, geography, navigation, 
time, the circle, and the sphere; 
modify even for superficial and 


cubical linear measure, and com- 
pound with vulgar fractions the 
most ordinary and daily uses all its 
weights and all its measures. 

“Tt little consequence the 
farmer, who needs measure for his 
corn, the mechanic who builds 
house, the townsman who buys 
know that the weight the measure 
which employs was standarded 
the circumference the globe.” 

Burlingame, Chief Drafts- 
man, Brown and Sharpe, 
turers precision tools, Providence, 
“In the matter figuring 
drawings have had considerable ex- 
perience with the system our 
dealings with foreign countries, and 
comparing large number draw- 
ings find the English system, with 
its fractions decimals, fully 
simple and requires fewer figures than 
the system. 

have made effort for several 
months, and have also, through our 
mechanical engineers and, men who 
are doing our sought 
find some problem where there would 
failed find the first 
haps some those who have used the 
system quite extensively could 
show something, but among our 
foreign draftsmen, who have been 
brought the metric system, none 
them have been able show any 
problem that has come our prac- 
tical work where there would the 
least saving using the metric sys- 
tem.” 

Halsey, Commissioner, Amer- 
ican Institute Weights and Meas- 
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“Another illustration, known all, 
found the vast export trade 
American automobiles, which to, 
and are equally acceptable in, all coun- 
tries, metric and nonmetric alike. 
one knows, asks cares, what sys- 
tem measurements their parts are 
made, and the same true steam 
engines, mining, agricultural and 
other lines machinery.” 

Dr. Jacques Redway, 
Geographer, Meterological Observer: 


“And here the crux the whole 
matter. The units and subdivisions 
the English system are founded 
convenience and they continue use 
because they are convenient.” 

Willans and Robinson, Rugby, Eng- 
land: 

“This firm was for many years cited 
illustration the successful use 
the metric system English ma- 
chine shop. About 1906 they aban- 
doned the use the system, far 
they could, after had once fasten- 
its tentacles upon them, and ex- 
plaining the reasons for thus abandon- 
ing it, they say: 

“We are satisfied, after long prac- 
tical trial, that such advantages are 
obtained the use the metric 
system English machine shop, 
are too dearly purchased The tenth 
one; like the proverbial goose, 
‘too much for one, not enough for 
two’; consequently, for clearances 
our metric work always figured 
the drawings thousands inch. 

“We are making new lines work 
the English dimensions, and are 
satisfied that the adoption the 
system this firm has cost 
great deal gauges and special tools, 
without adequate return.” 
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own intensive study the 
metric movement began the sum- 
mer 1929. new book teaching 
arithmetic contained this statement: 

“Such are the difficulties the sit- 
uation. What the remedy? There 
remedy and good one, but few 
the United States want use it. 
The remedy lies the metric system.” 

read this statement sum- 
mer session class “Teaching Arith- 
metic.” talked about it. won- 
dered were based upon research 
was merely shot out the blue. 
discussed the possibility our 
making study, and made tenta- 
tive plans for canvassing large indus- 
tries throughout the United States 
their experience with metric mea- 
sures foreign trade. one hun- 
dred large industries canvassed, re- 
plied and returned our questionnaires. 
were astonished. general 
learned: “Our products over the 
entire world, metric and nonmetric 
countries alike; question mea- 
sures ever raised. They want our 
products.” 

Thus began critical study 
metric and other measures. The field 
metrology interesting field 
with tremendous historic background. 
One soon learns that the English linear 
foot comes down through the centuries, 
—with little variation among the 
Egyptian comparable measure, the 
Greek foot, the Roman foot, the Rhine- 
land foot, the English foot. 

The survival story any customary 
measure (foot, inch, yard, quart, gal- 
lon, ete.) fine appreciation 
unit numbers for any 
upper grade. Any 
such study will re-emphasize the fact 
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that any customary unit has survived solve read the story some 
because usefulness and measure. the long run, want 
not because some people are contrary guided research and truth, not 
reactionary. See bibliography; propaganda. 
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Education the Spirit 


JOHN LESTER 


Friends Education, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania 


HERE remarkable agree- 

ment among contemporary think- 

ers their identification 
fresh sensitivity spiritual values 
the primary need America. This 
concert opinion the more striking 
because coming from many dif- 
ferent areas inquiry. Here, from 
different authoritative 
four statements appearing within the 
past year: 


are 


The only society that capable em- 
bracing the whole mankind Civitas 
may anxiously scan the land- 
scape our contemporary spiritual life 
for any symptom that may give ground 
for hope that are regaining the use 
the spiritual faculty which have 
been doing our utmost sterilize. 

Peace must established transform- 
ing man from the interior. The source 
all wars, the source all evil, lies with- 
us. 

Man equipped with small 
voice” just truly equipped with 
hands and feet. reconstructed so- 
ciety can built unreconstructed in- 

there hope for the future 
America, then we, nation, must re- 
turn God and the practice daily 
family prayer. 


The first statement comes from Arnold 
Toynbee, the brilliant student man’s 
civilization; the secoad from Lecomte 
Noiiy, the scientist; the third from 
the distinguished rabbi Liebmann; the 
fourth from the head the 
Edgar Hoover. The four statements 


may summarized the words 


Schweitzer— 

The spirit that goes forth from Him, 
and the spirits men strives for new 
influence and rule, that which over- 
comes the world. 


The Dilemma Education 


despised, The Shape Things 
Come, places the last and final war 
the year 1962. That just gives time 
for our teachers bring our chubby 
little first graders prime condi- 
tion for the slaughter. any rate 
the catastrophe toward which are 
drifting will averted, postponed, 
experienced within the next twenty 
years. The dilemma education re- 
sults from the necessity for prompt 
action, and our apparent inability 
take it. the one hand the 
tion the spirit both for adults and 
juveniles cannot the 
other, religious education, under pres- 
ent conditions, cannot given within 
the schools. our million children 
and youths find school experiences 
spiritual nourishment, that lack 
cannot made one hour week 
church Sunday school. 

Paul Harper has suggested 
The Christian Century for December 
last year that the churches might 
inaugurate program adult educa- 
tion, and that would brave step 
forward. But the issue one world 
none will the main decided 
the schools. 
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this second horn the dilem- 
education that want dis- 
Charles Morrison has done 
great service pointing out that the 
constitutional provision that “Congress 
shall make law respecting the estab- 
lishment religion, prohibiting the 
free exercise does not mean 
the separation religion and the state, 
but the separation the official edu- 
cational functions the state from 
the official functions and doctrines 
any church. The state still nominally 
retains its faith God, and publishes 
that trust its currency; the state 
still, through its President, calls 
God for help whenever crisis has ex- 
hausted its own powers. But now, for 
the first time history, emergency 
threatens our entire civilization; and 
this emergency which compels 
persist seeking for means edu- 
the spirit children our 
schools. 


The Nature Education the Spirit 


suggesting development the 
education the spirit American 
schools, not speaking about “re- 
ligious the sense in- 
struction the tenets, catechism, doc- 
trine practice any particular 
that power, not his, which man may 
know resident within him, and may 
use transform his own life and the 
lives others. The most convenient 
word for this power This 
thing, however name it, power 
evident throughout history, acting 
the societies men. its best 
ereated the Respublica Christiana 
the eleventh century, spiritual influ- 
ence tending unite Europe until 
Hildebrand decided fight the devil 
with his own weapons. Gandhi, our 
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own day, has absolutely rejected those 
weapons, and the naked majesty his 
own spiritual power appears have 
done what armies, organized re- 
ligion, none the Great Powers could 
bring about. And education mean 
any means, distinct from sectarian re- 
ligious instruction, which 
gent school administration can develop 
and utilize enable the child know 
this power with him, 

There nothing novel this sug- 
American tradition. merely 
the teacher consciously aware 
that the great problems that face 
are soluble only spiritual power; 
the same power which recognized 
the Declaration Independence, 
the 1787, Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address, and which all 
our education was originally intended 
develop. 


Interwoven into our 
Curriculum Now 


The great teachers the education 
the spirit were the shining figures 
the long line men and women 
all ages and nations who have sought 
know God directly, His trans- 
quality, through contempla- 
tion and prayer—the great mystics 
from St. Paul Charles Péguy. But 
this power educate 
appears also those who found that 
they must express the spiritual mess- 
age within them unrolling before 
some new vision beauty truth. 
These illuminators our spiritual 
heritage have sought interpret 
new aspects the immanent God 
hitherto shrouded from 
They were poets, painters, 
and the sources their insight are 
frequently found the great 
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mystics. They sought find God 
nature; they seem say us, the 
words Ruysbroeck, “this not God, 
but the light which see Him.” 

This the starting point for full 
understanding great mass our 
heritage poetry. the key 
the interpretation Dante, Vaughan, 
Traherne, Blake and all the mystical 
poets, and much Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning and 
Arnold, Shelley and Swinburne, 
Whittier and Whitman, Francis 
Thompson and even Kipling. 
the history painting the same key 
must used unlock the new trea- 
sures disclosed Giotto, Fra Angel- 
ico, Gainsborough, Daumier, Millet, 
Cezanne, Picasso and Van Gogh, 
mention but few; and the teacher 
music the key the interpreta- 
tion all the great innovating musi- 
cians from Beethoven down. Consci- 
ously unconsciously all were seek- 
ing new revelation the immanent 


The current drive lead every 
American child true conception 
our “democracy” full opportuni- 
ties for the education the spirit. 
Democracy the political expression 
springs humanitarianism are spirit- 
ual. The origins the movements 
toward abolishing slavery and the slave 
trade, eliminating child labor the 
factories, creating more humane 
treatment insane persons and pris- 
oners, founding hospitals, reeducating 
juvenile criminals, and the very estab- 
lishment schools and colleges, are 
sought the spiritual sensitivity 
and insight certain human beings. 
Such men and women were pioneers 
and apostles one. School texts 
which treat social progress bi- 


product invention and economic 
often obscure the facts. Sev- 
enty-nine years before the slaves were 
“freed” Lincoln’s proclamation, all 
slaves held the members re- 
ligious society had been liberated and 
most cases provided for their 
freedom, because inner compul- 
sion felt the members that so- 
ciety. And, since the work Toyn- 
bee, difficult see how any 
teacher history can leave out con- 
sideration the spiritual fibers which 
are interwoven throughout the entire 
fabric the developing pattern hu- 
man civilization. 


the field science, again, very 
early, before has heard evolu- 
tion, the child begins sense world 
law, which miracles don’t hap- 
pen any they do, the child 
not likely hear much about them 
school. Lecomte Noiiy and 
Liebmann have helped here, 
making belief God respectable for 
the man who holds that his intellect 
must explain God before his spirit can 
feel Him. The demonstration that the 
long line events which has resulted 
the emergence man know 
him could not possibly have happened 
chance; the notion the God 
the universe power with telefinal 
purposes, ends which may infinitely 
remote and cannot known through 
the intellect; the idea our planet 
one little place where has set 
certain laws work which can 
know, but which himself unwill- 
ing break; the thought that, this 
human experiment God 
needs man’s help, and that therefore 
must co-workers with Him—the 
germ these ideas can presented 
very early life. And they may 
very great service helping the 
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youth avoid some those unneces- 
sary and shattering doubts experienced 
later on. 

speak the athletic coach 
trainer the spirit may sound like 
absurdity, until one recalls coaches 
like the late Mike Sweeney, men- 
tion one, who were precisely that. 
cannot appear absurd when one con- 
that many youth, finding his 
most compelling interests athletics, 
learns from his coach, directly in- 
directly, for better worse, more 
than learns from the rest the 
faculty. Just every coach must 
build the self-interest the single 
player into group-interest for the good 
the team, great and devoted 
coach may imperceptibly transmute 
the boy’s loyalty his team into 
larger devotion great human 
cause. can help transform one 
the most cherished virtues the 
successful athlete, modesty, into the 
humility. And 
where athletics exist high ethical 
level, all who engage them are learn- 
ing the self-discipline, scrupulously 
fair play, submission law, and 
respect for the rights others 
which are the very foundation de- 

Hence good deal material for 
the education the spirit already 
the schools, and there are consecrat- 
teachers who are already using 
with skill. some schools, indeed, 
the ultimate purpose everything 
that done educate the spirit. 
general, the extension the kind 
education speak seems lie 
most profitably three directions. 


What Further? 
the first place this education 
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the spirit will most effective when 
attached, just the right 
ment, the natural drive and urge 
which the child feels within him. The 
youngster gripped, for instance, 
with the need belonging, being 
member some group. Well then, 
attach one the movements for 
satisfying obvious need the com- 
munity, and trace the spiritual springs 
from which that movement fed. 
What lift many schools are now ex- 
periencing because they have “adopt- 
ed” their own, some school com- 
munity Europe which struggling 
toward reconstruction! the young- 
ster feels puzzled and thwarted because 
some failure make satisfying hu- 
man relationships. Then attach this 
desire what all ages has welded 
men together—that interest the wel- 
fare your nearest neighbor which 
can develop into love for him. Again 
the youth, inveterate hero-wor- 
shiper, looking vain for ex- 
emplar. Then his attention 
hero the past the present who 
shows the qualities most admires, 
and shows also the nobility life 
which comes only 
springs. 

Then the child should somehow be- 
come aware this unseen spiritual 
power operative behind the showy 
life—the humming, acquisi- 
tive, human busy-ness 
around him. For the most 
sees only the outward show. How can 
know, unless told, that many 
the leaders the great industries 
sees listed the stock exchange, 
many the greatest men and women 
professional, civic, life, 
many his cherished performers 
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the the radio, habitually de- 
vote fifteen minutes the day silent 
meditation and devotion 

Finally our schools are places 
hurry, bustle, noise, incessant activity, 
and the schoolman often tends con- 
fuse learning with activity the 
bustling type. But the individual de- 
velops his spirit quiet. Should 
there not every school room 
devoted silence; place where 
pupil may knowing that there 
will find silence, and the opportunity 
think, meditate, even pray? 
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Liebmann has called attention the 
similarity, sometimes even the identity 
purpose the psychiatrist and the 
educator the spirit. too much 
expect the schools the future 
that such quiet sanctorium pro- 
vided adjunct the school psy- 
chologist’s office? may even pos- 
sible, when the state last realizes 
the importance and dignity the 
teacher’s profession that the school 
psychologist may embody himself 
both the healer the mind and the 
educator the spirit. 
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book is, say the least, 
all that its editor claims for it. 
The astonishing element about 
its compactness into handy volume, 
all-embracing content, clear ex- 
position, objective viewpoint and 
earmarked correctness that 
James Carroll, 
Duquesne University. 
far the most authoritative book 
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Our Educational Neurosis 


Training Teacher, University High School, 
Los Angeles, California 


BASIC issue American edu- 

cation today the origin our 

standards. Its significance lies 
the fact that the values which 
subscribe determine the ideals for 
which educate. Our way life 
today not too clear; suffering 
from conflict the sources its 
values, with the result that are ex- 
periencing kind national neurosis. 
There noticeable discrepancy be- 
tween our belief and our practice 
our educational ideals. general, the 
problem arises from the fact that 
give allegiance two conflicting 
standards value, the one transcen- 
dental, the other worldly. 

The realm the transcendental em- 
bodies those fixed standards which are 
said emanate from another world 
and about which has been the con- 
cern philosophers speculate for 
centuries. Worldly standards, the 
other hand, spring from the soil 
everyday living and are characterized 
their flexibility and adaptation 
changing conditions. nation 
are practical people; believe that 
democracy dynamic, ongoing 
affair, and that our chief concern 
should with the very real problems 
democratic living. such atti- 
tude have reason place our faith. 
The problem lies not much our 
attitude our attempt solve the 
practical problems human affairs 


terms the unalterable doctrines 
another world. attempt apply 
the fixed standards tradition the 
fluctuating issues dynamic society 
presents dilemma. Let examine 
for moment the reasons for our pres- 
ent confusion. 

was mere accident that man 
should create for himself realm 
the supernatural. found al- 
most necessary adjunct his structure 
thought, for rounded out conveni- 
ently his concept reality and pro- 
vided somewhat adequate explana- 
tion for those phenomena which 
could account for other way. 
Omitting the animism early super- 
stition, find that has been man’s 
concept the nature matter and 
the natural world which has led him 
most instances his notion the 
nature mind and supernatural. For 
centuries philosophers have concerned 
themselves with “beautiful isle 
somewhere,” which for Plato was 
realm Ideas—the true, the good, 
and the beautiful; for Kant the trans- 
cendental; for Rousseau and Matthew 
Arnold certain ideals inner develop- 
ment and self-perfection; for Emer- 
son the for the religionist 
heaven and for others, perhaps, cre- 
ation the human mind. This was 
not just idle speculation. was the 
result the inadequacy matter and 
explain satisfactorily those phenomena 
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which associate with mind, and 
which call mental spiritual. 

Classical physics had defined mat- 
ter something which occupies space 
and has weight. The unit matter 
was the atom, which were ascribed 
such properties shape, size, solidity, 
weight, and motion. matter was 
characterized such properties, and 
differences kinds matter were 
accounted for differences the mo- 
tion and arrangement its atoms. 
This what mean mechanism 
matter behaved definite, 
inexorable laws, which were not intrin- 
sic the nature matter itself, but 
which were imposed upon from 
without. this con- 
cept traditional supernaturalism found 
its greatest ally. such was the na- 
ture matter, then matter could 
amount arrangement and motion 
atoms could produce idea. Ambi- 
tion, reverence, altruism, morality, 
truth, ete., were non-physical na- 
ture. Hence they were said men- 
tal, the mind. Newtonian phy- 
sics had done its work thoroughly 
that dualistic concept reality was 
inescapable. Mind was therefore con- 
ceived sort metaphysical store- 
house which were relegated the out- 
casts mechanistic universe. 

all; but reasonable regard 
source our moral values; other- 
wise would serve little purpose. The 
means which have attempted 
contact this spiritual realm are varied. 
Among them are revelation, intuition, 
and established authority. God re- 
veals himself through his handiwork, 
then observation nature should 
elicit clues the good life. Rousseau, 
for example, argued that man 
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born the image God, must 
fundamentally good. Nature was re- 
garded the source morality, and 
lived harmony with natural 
law, were certain approximate 
the acme moral perfection. was 
society, institutions, and civilized cus- 
toms which corrupted man’s natural 
goodness. The way divest ourselves 
the social evil was back 
nature and live according her pre- 
cepts. 

But those who reasoned that nature 
has any moral code worth emulating 
were mostly poets, visionaries, ro- 
They were speaking the 
beauty nature, rather than its 
morality. Where nature: for in- 
stance, could they find evidence the 
weak being cared for, selection 
moral basis, sense justice, 
honesty, fair play? the sow eat- 
ing her young, the spider spinning 
his web, the strong destroying the 
weak, there little that could 
may well admit it: the law na- 
ture the law the jungle; means 
tooth and claw, the survival the 
the devil take the hind- 
most. 

The rationalists believed that the 
attainment moral perfection came 
not much through revelation 
through contemplation. 
They likewise assumed 
moral and psychological structure 
man. would know perfection 
had best examine our own con- 
sciences. last sacred,” 
wrote Emerson, “but the integrity 
your own mind. Absolve you your- 
self, and you shall have the suffrage 
the world.” The human mind was 
conceived either endowed with in- 
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nate truth means whereby such 
knowledge could attained. 

There were still others who 
looked dogmas, creeds, and those 
moral codes which time had honored. 
Their refuge was the past. The 
fixed standards tradition enabled 
them somewhat rewarded their 
quest for stability. But whether 
looked natural law, our inner 
selves, the past, were assum- 
ing that there exists somewhere realm 
eternal and unchanging truth which 
only the human mind could know. 

The business education, terms 
these concepts, was train the 
mind. emphasized formal disci- 
pline, the transfer training, and 
-faculty psychology. found our- 
selves becoming more and more ab- 
stract; believed that Latin was 
good because provided with men- 
tal exercise; studied mathematics 
read the classics because they embodied 
the essence culture and imparted 
the traditional con- 
cepts classical thought. derived 
our standards from the past, from 
those ideals which characterized the 
cultured lady and gentleman. 
found ourselves looking upon physical 
education mere training, upon the 
professions just trades, and upon 
labor menial drudgery. 

But then began taking stock. 
began realize that were 
championing the cause liberal edu- 
cation, i.e., the education free 
man leisure-class society. be- 
gan realize that such ideals polite 
knowledge and mental perfection were 
more characteristic aristocratic 
society than democracy. also 
became suspicious the mind-train- 
ing theory, and dualism was being 
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challenged. desperation sud- 
denly became decid- 
eliminate the mental realm from 
the picture altogether. 

The mind-substance theory was 
best only partial make-shift ex- 
planation mental phenomena. 
presumed mental realm entirely di- 
from the physical body, which 
realm need not behave any way 
according the laws physics. 
mind were unamenable physical law 
would then exist sphere its 
own and would operate independently 
would the same mind birth 
death, sickness health, joy 
perity. The physical experiences 
the body would not affect it, since 
was not physical organ any sense 
the theory known “psy- 
chophysical parallelism” was 
tempt establish body-mind rela- 
tionship, but offered causal con- 
nection between the two. Yet 
common knowledge that the mind does 
change, that affected physical 
condition, that fatigue, hunger, and 
old age alter its functioning; hence, 
that not separate entity, but 
operates conjunctively with the body. 
This line reasoning led many psy- 
chologists regard mind and body 
Some even went far regard 
the term mind mere figure 
speech. What really meant, they 
argued, behavior. Mind term 
which denotes the behavior org- 
anism. 

Behaviorism seemed for while 
solve the whole problem the inter- 
relationship between mind and matter. 
attempted put end the old 
dualism simply discarding mind 
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entirely and speaking only matter 
behaving. Man became, behavioris- 
psychology, intricate system 


S-R bonds. was kind ma- 
chine—a complicated machine, 
sure; but behaved according the 
rules and regulations outlined for him 
organism, his future could 
predicted and his outcome pre-de- 
termined. There was implied em- 
phasis upon environment, and heredity 
was sloughed off relatively unim- 
portant. Education terms be- 
haviorism meant indoctrination, the 
stamping S-R bonds. Behavior 
patterns were those which 
set society times past, and 
education became matter molding 
through subjection the proper ex- 
periences and the optimum environ- 
ment. 

its struggle scientific, be- 
haviorism attempted reduce all 
qualities their quantitative counter- 
parts. did not speak, for example, 
color, heat, light, sound; spoke 
only color waves, heat waves, light 
waves, sound waves. dealing 
only with overt reactions, left out 
the inner being things 
and dealt instead with external rela- 
tionships. its appraisal human 
behavior omitted the element in- 
dividuality, choice, intelligence, 
and spoke only stimulated response. 
short, behaviorism failed account 
for those qualities human behavior 
which sheer mechanism could not ex- 
plain. Man became helpless ma- 
chine the throes mechanistic 
environment; could not 
His lot was determined the cards 
had been dealt, and, like Thomas 
Hardy character, could but follow 
the pattern set dispassionate and 
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relentless environment. Freedom, like 
mind, was mere figure speech, 
and education became matter pro- 
pagating those standards which the ex- 
perts had decided were best. The fact 
that the behaviorists had criterion 
ideals by.which measure these 
standards proved somewhat disturb- 
ing; however, they felt little need 
too greatly concerned with such 
things qualities and values sys- 
tem which negated their existence. 

But our concept matter has 
changed since the days the nine- 
longer regard the atom self-suffi- 
cient, self-contained unit. Our notion 
isolated existence the atom has 
been replaced concept which in- 
its functional operation 
field. must speak now matter 
and field. These are not two distinct 
realities, however. accept the 
relativity theory, understand that 
matter and energy are, sense, 
synonymous. tells that 
“matter represents great stores 
energy, and energy represents matter.” 
The distinction between mass and 
energy quantitative, rather than 
qualitative difference. “By far the 
greatest part energy concentrated 
matter; but the field surrounding 
the particle also represents energy, 
though incomparably smaller 
quantity. could therefore say: 
Matter where the concentration 
energy great, field where the concen- 
tration energy There 
sense regarding matter and 
field two qualities quite different 
from each other.” 

The physical concept matter has 
tional interpretation. The behavior 
terms the extra-imposed laws 
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early physics; instead, behavior 
which seems emanate from the very 
nature matter itself and includes the 
field which functions. Theore- 
tically, matter and field are insepara- 
ble. This Gestalt recognizes 
the functional and purposive nature 
matter, its goal-seeking activity, and 
its ability determine somewhat its 
course action. Preferential action 
selective behavior may thus re- 
all things. this same ability 
matter select which man term 
intelligence. is, sure, high- 
developed ability; much so, 
fact, that call “choice,” and tend 
regard much the same way 
that regard consciousness, aware- 
mind, soul, ete. may regard 
choice the ability select one pre- 
ference from many. man 
deliberate and individual choosing, 
implying intelligent insight and fore- 
sight. But the point noted 
that behavior intrinsic, not extrin- 
sic. The mind man appears 
product the evolutionary develop- 
ment his organism, whereas has 
traditionally been regarded some- 
thing imposed upon him from without. 
Reflection, abstraction, and discern- 
ment are the intelli- 
gence man much the same way 
that selective ability and preferential 
action are characteristic the behav- 
all organisms. Just can- 
not distinguish qualitatively between 
matter and field, can make only 
practical differentiation between 
organism and its mind. The operation 
mind all times proportionate 
the degree meaning signifi- 
which environmental context 
assumes, may therefore define 
mind function the environment 
symbolizing concepts, pointing 


possible utilization. Dewey calls 
“the power understand things 
terms the use made them.” For 
Bode the “peculiar function 
things pointing the future... 
The term mind name, not for 
substance mental state, but for 
function the environment.” 

These altered notions the nature 
matter and mind bring more 
discard the notion separate 
mental realm, then can scarcely re- 
gard education matter training 
the mind. Instead, appears 
process reorganizing experience; 
means, not adaptation, but 
gaining increased control the en- 
vironment for purposes subsequent 
utilization. Education in- 
tellectualized experience, 
has heretofore been conceived the 
storing knowledge. These con- 
cepts are integral part pragma- 
philosophy and, course, consti- 
tute rather distinct break with the 
past. Traditional education was large- 
with the bare acquisition 
facts; pragmatic education empha- 
sizes the utilization knowledge 
terms socially desirable ends. 
Traditionalism conceived moral per- 
fection emanating from metaphy- 
sical realm. the traditionalist the 
source morality was the best 
reasoning, which was hoped that 
contact with other might 
established. 

But morality first all social 
cannot conceived apart 
man’s relations with his fellow man 
and springs from the soil human ex- 
perience. The political expression 
morality what know democ- 
racy. Properly conceived, en- 
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tire way life, the standards which 
have evolved from the realm human 
affairs. Its standards are those which 
man has developed means suc- 
cessful associated living. Democratic 
morality characterized, perhaps, 
what Albert Schweitzer calls “rever- 
ence for embraces mutual 
recognition interests, the brother- 
hood man, and the practical aspects 
Christianity. Democracy has out- 
grown its political inception; has 
ceased governmental term only 
and has emerged moral and 
ligious ideal. 

the moment are attempting 
embrace both the classical ideal 
aristocracy and the pragmatic ideal 
democracy. But difficult not 
impossible give allegiance both 
classicism and pragmatism without 
risking our integrity and engendering 
false loyalty either ideal. the 
present confusion victory either 
side seems preferable. are need 
terms which judge and dis- 
criminate among conflicting standards 
value. The fact that are not 
clear respect our values indi- 
eated our confusion deciding be- 
tween science and tradition and the 
between our belief and 
our practice. Characteristic our 
educational neurosis the tendency 
shy away from controversial provo- 
issues, and substitute vague 
generalizations for clear-cut thinking. 
Certainly, the school place for 
dogmatism for the imposition 
personal beliefs upon others. This 
does not mean, however, that educa- 
tion thereby relieved its obliga- 
tion for equipping the individual with 
values, moral code which can 
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free discussion the origin 
our standards should pervade the en- 
tremendously significant issue, espe- 
cially these days international 
erises and “cold” wars. The import- 
ance understanding the moral basis 
democracy simply the importance 
mean more than the mouthing 
creeds, saluting the flag, just vot- 
ing; mean more than such 
generalities majority rule, equality 
opportunity, inalienable rights, 
then must strike something deep- 
and more significant. need 
recognize democracy essentially 
way life which respects the sanctity 
the individual. cannot assume 
that cursory knowledge the past 
will elicit all need know about 
our social heritage. must more 
than just study history. neces- 
sary that seek out the moral foun- 
dations democracy and come 
understanding the ideals 
and values for which stands; and 
must discuss them, examine them, 
and feel about them order that they 
may become truly meaningful. 

are not pledged accept our 
and our birthright question, dis- 
cuss, and choose what shall be- 
lieve. therefore becomes the unique 
responsibility education exercise 
such qualities freedom, choice, un- 
derstanding, and appreciation, for 
these which vitalize and give pur- 
pose our way life. Ultimately, 
this means deepened realization 
the moral basis for democracy and the 
evolution integrated philosophy 
social values. means, short, 
clarification the democratic ideal. 
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Loyalty Democratically-Managed 
Schools 


CARL MILLER 


EMOCRACY education al- 

ways timely subject. One phase 

loyalty the administration. Just 
what form should this take given 
school system has been thoroughly de- 
mocratized 

plain that old notions this 
subject are still prevalent. There are 
principals and superintendents who be- 
lieve that once the matter who 
boss has been settled all underlings 
must support his program without 
word. they think that whatever 
subordinate ever says anywhere should 
always favor the executive. 
This condition certainly not demo- 
cratic education. 

There are parties education the 
same politics. least al- 
ways have the conservatives and the 
liberals. the executive deep- 
dyed conservative, should not ex- 
pect the liberal element his faculty 
approve everything proposes; 
nor should deny them expression 
when the policy being formed. The 
same situation holds when the execu- 
tive any other complexion. After 
policy has been determined 
democratic way, the executive should 
expect adherence the part all 


for certain period, but time shows 
that the policy not successful, then 
must not deny the opposition 
chance speak out. 

Both executives and subordinates 
should satisfied with fair play. This 
means that neither should complain 
matters are discussed objectively. One 
—whether boss underling—has 
right state facts give his opinion 
them without embarrassment 
things are being democratically man- 
aged. narrow feeling part 
the expression, however, that plain- 
another thing. The party aimed 
has right object. 

The safest basis for loyalty not 
personal. some cases this can 
highly successful, admirable are the 
personalities the executives con- 
cerned. But certainly the safest gen- 
eral basis principle, such as: “In 
this institution believe giving 
our students thorough-going educa- 
tion.” Around that everyone should 
expected rally without the least 
dissent. The executive naturally 
for it, and has right expect 
every teacher wholeheartedly re- 
sponsive. That kind loyalty will 
agreeable all minds, whether in- 
dependent dependent. 
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WILLIAM SEARS, 


BOOKS FROM ABROAD 


Craftsman’s Anthology. Rom- 
ney Green. Edited and Abridged Joan 
Yeo. London. George Allen and Unwin 
(40 Museum Street). 1948. 12s. 6d. 


Arthur Romney Green died Christ- 
church, Hampshire, 1945, having lived 
full life woodworker, boatbuilder, 
sailor, mathematician, poet, chess-player, 
social reformer, rebel, friend, and lover. 
His great objective life was “to ad- 
venturous things, make enjoy beau- 
tiful things, understand wonderful 
things.” His anthology reveals range 
interest rare this age specializa- 
tion and more rare one for whom lit- 
erature was by-product. this 
volume Romney Green’s garnering 
life-time’s enjoyment literature. His 
selections cover many forms and embrace 
writers from many ages and many lands. 


Homer Lane and the Little Common- 


wealth. Bazeley. London. 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd. William 
Heinemann Ltd. 1948. 200 pages. 7/6. 


This little book from England tells the 
story venture that developed Eng- 
land some twenty years ago and which 
entitled place the history educa- 
tion comparable that occupied the 
experiments Pestalozzi. The Little 
Commonwealth was farm community 
some fifty people; consisted eight 
nine little ones, varying age from nine 
months, four five grown-ups, and thirty- 
eight young boys and girls between 
fourteen and eighteen. The latter were 
sent the Little Community either 
magistrates parents who found them 
unmanageable home. Homer Lane at- 
tempted use the principles love and 
progressive education his association 
with these citizens the Little Commun- 
ity. The story this great venture which 
unfortunately failed indicates how right 
Homer Lane was his conception re- 
education rather than restraint and com- 


pulsion. 
strange and radical are widely accepted 


Today the ideas which seemed 


practices. This beautifully-written book 
first appeared England 1928 and 
now reprinted. 


Teach Them Live. 
ming. London. 
and 131 pages. 


James Hem- 
William Heinemann. 1948. 
8/6. 


This book, written England for Eng- 
lish readers, presents the story the 
Eight Year Study. splendid sum- 
mary the work this notable investi- 
gation and American teachers will find 
fair, and competent presenta- 
tion.. The first chapter, the American 
high schools, will especial interest 
readers this side the Atlantic. 


The Regency Style: 1800-1830. 
Donald Pilcher. London and New York. 
Batsford, Ltd. 1948. viii and 120 
pages. $4.50. 


This another the Batsford series 
dealing with English architecture. Mr. 
has made special study the 
Regency Period—its architects, landscape- 
gardeners, and craftsmen. There are over 
130 illustrations and them the Regency 
Style mirrored with great completeness. 
Pictures and text provide fine evaluation 
the place the Regency Style Eng- 
lish architectural tradition. splendid 
reference book for the art and architec- 
ture classes. WILLIAM New 
York University. 


Irish Short Stories. Edited, with 
Introduction, George Birmingham. 
London (24 Russell Square). Faber and 
Faber, Ltd. 1948. 448 pages. 8s. 6d. 


This splendid collection Irish short 
stories was first printed 1932. Faber 
and Faber have, fortunately, seen fit re- 
issue once again. American school 
people will find these representative Irish 
stories colorful, amusing and marked with 
the stamp expert craftsmanship. 
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Vision and Craftsmanship. 


Happold. London (24 Russell Square). 
Faber and Faber, Ltd. 1949. 194 pages. 
12s. 6d. 


Dr. Happold, the Headmaster Bishop 
Wordsworth’s school Salisbury, well 
known English educators. For years, 
has been the grammar 
school noted for its pioneer work. 
this series essays, Dr. Happold dis- 
cusses such problems how English may 
made the basis the curriculum, how 
candidates may best selected for schol- 
arships both schools and universities, 
and how the school can express itself 
Christian community. American educa- 
tors will enjoy reading about the prob- 
lems British schoolman and how 
goes about facing them. 


Napoleon: For and Against. Pieter 
Geyl. Translated from the Dutch Olive 
Renier. London. Jonathan Cape (Thirty 
Bedford Square). 1949. 477 pages. 21s. 


Professor Geyl, Professor Modern His- 
tory the University Utrecht, planned 
this intensive study Napoleon when 
was the dreadful Buchenwald concen- 
tration camp. examination and 
interpretation the personality and 
ideology Napoleon revealed the 
writings French historians. Professor 
Geyl does not pretend relate recon- 
cile the various points view which his- 
torians have taken concerning the “Corsi- 
can upstart” without submitting them 
judgment his own. The Napoleon 
legend still excites interest and this par- 
ticular study throws light not only upon 
the figure the dictator but also upon 


the larger currents French political 


and intellectual life. 


Cornish Years. Anne Treneer. Lon- 


don. Jonathan Cape (Thirty Bedford 
Square). 1949. 284 pages. 12s. 6d. 
This delightfully written 


appeal many our American teachers. 
it, Miss Treneer tells her long 
prenticeship teaching, her prepara- 
tion various schools and universities, 
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her first positions. The Cornish title 
justified because Miss Treneer never 
far away spirit from the scenes her 
childhood that unique English county. 


Catholicism England. The Portrait 
Minority: Its Culture and Tradition. 
David Mathew. Second Edition. Lon- 
don. Eyre and Spottiswoode (15 Bedford 
Street). 1948. and 295 pages. 15s. 

This scholarly and comprehensive 
study the Catholic Minority England 
from the days the Henrican schism 
the present day. When the first edition 
appeared 1935, was widely commended 
the only volume give connected 
account the development Catholic 
life England during the last four cen- 
turies. 


Youth Care World Crisis. Reginald 
and Son, Ltd. (50 Upper O’Connell St.) 
1948. pages. 1/-. 


this small book Father Walker con- 
siders the function the Catholic educa- 
tor, with particular attention the power 
such education, when properly under- 
stood, “attacking force the pag- 
anism which now seems envelop the 
world.” Most. teachers, this reviewer be- 
lieves, will rejuvenated this devoted 
restatement the ideas and ideals that 
should CECILIA 
SATTELY. 


work. 


Twilight the Kings. 
Vare. London. 
Street). 1948. 


Daniele 
John Murray (Albemarle 
184 pages. 10/6. 

From England comes this facilely writ- 
ten volume personal reminiscences from 
the pen diplomat who served the royal 
Italian government. American readers will 
enjoy Signor Vare’s observations and, 
probably, disagree violently with some 
his interpretations. will curious 
see how republicans (with lower case 
will react the Signor’s defense 
the “benevolent” monarchy guarantor 
freedom and liberty. 
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The Jacobite Movement: The First 
Phase 1688-1716. Sir Charles Petrie, 
Bt. London. Eyre 
1949. xii and 340 pages. 151-. 


This well-known book has been out 
print since before the war. has now 
been revised and enlarged include much 
fresh material which has been made avail- 
able the interval. The original study 
was one-volume one; the revised book 
has been divided into two volumes 
which this, the first sequence, carries 
the history the Jacobite Movement 
1715. The roots for the Jacobite Move- 
ment lie deep the complex problems 
attendant upon the Reformation and upon 
those associated with the Restoration. 
The loyalty the “King over the Waters” 
was based upon very mixed motives. Sir 
Charles Petric traces the course the 
Stuart cause and vividly recounts the story 
the later Stuarts who lost and failed 
regain the throne. 


The Metric System Weights and 
Measures, Twentieth Yearbook the Na- 
tional Council Teachers Mathematics. 
Compiled Johnson and Committee. 
New York: Bureau Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1948. 
xiv and 303 pages. $3.00. 


This Yearbook survey the pro- 
metric position. gives brief history 
the metric system and its adoption; 
statements, opinions, resolutions, and 
promises. Included are most the argu- 
ments which began appear the early 
eighteen hundreds when France, failing 
conquer the world politically, set out 
win world domination the field 
weights and measures. Metric propaganda 
has been work ever since. 


Most mathematicians and intellectuals 
generally are fascinated the metric 
system because completely logical 
and mathematically perfect paper. 
spite the findings extensive and con- 
clusive research this field, both 
Europe and South America, addition 
the carefully weighed conclusions 
industry and trade the United States 
and the British Empire, the academic- 
ally-minded still cling their false-to- 


fact thinking, many the articles 
this Yearbook indicate. 

For the past eighty-three years (since 
1866) the use twenty-eight the more 
useful metric weights and measures has 
been permissive the United States, and 
yet they have made headway merit 
except the chemical laboratory where 
the cubic centimeter, learned the job, 
has been found convenient. Thus the only 
alternative now left the advocates the 
exclusive use the metric system, al- 
though some contributors the Yearbook 
protest naively that this not their pur- 
pose, compulsory metric usage, enforced 
penalties. The evidence research 
conclusive that compulsory 
would great mistake, because the easy 
and general usage now existing custo- 
mary weights and measures i.e. those 
which through the centuries have survived 
the basis usage rather than fiat, 
would replaced mixed system, 
causing confusion and useless expense, 
such have been experienced Europe 
and South America. Furthermore, because 
the United States highly industrial- 
ized country, the confusion and expense 
forced change metric units would 
much greater than South America, 
which was little developed industrially 
when the forced changes were written in- 
law there the 70’s, and 80’s 
the last century. 

conclusion, the metric system should 
not taught the schools the United 
States basic system which will ulti- 
mately replace our present one because 
the metric system, i.e. the forty-five (not 
including the franc) weights and measures 
and logical extentions the same, exists 
only paper. Actually use now 
metric countries are few isolated metric 
units, together with their halves and quar- 
ters. Moreover, the advantages claimed 
for metric weights and measures are pure 
academic theory, research has proved. 
practice they are less well adapted 
usage than the customary weights and 
measures. Finally, just nation’s lan- 
guage cannot taken away and replaced 
quickly and easily, its weights and 
measures cannot either, because their 
use the people ingrained habit 
Brooklyn College. 
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Elephant and Castle. Hutchin- 
son. New York. and Co. 1949. 
658 pages. $3.75. 


This magnificently written nove! 
London life. The story that 
well-brought-up self-righteous young lady 
from London’s West End, her slum-born 
husband, and the grubly inhabitants 
Lambeth slum. story the egotis- 
tical selfishness and impertinence de- 
terminedly unselfish people. Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s treatment his vast number 
characters superb. His interest hu- 
man motives and personality calls 
mind the genius Balzac. This rich 
and rewarding novel—all 658 pages it. 


The Industrial Arts Program. Louis 
Newkirk and William Johnson. New 
York. The Macmillan Company. 1948. 
and 357 pages. $5.50. 


Here the sort practical book that 
has long been needed the field in- 
dustrial-arts education. Supervisors, prin- 
cipals, superintendents and teacher train- 
ers should find this text most helpful 
their work. Shop plans, objectives, and 
content for industrial-arts activities are 
presented such forthright fashion that 
supervisors, principals, and superintend- 
ents should able plan, equip and ad- 
minister functional programs industrial 
arts education vital part general 
education. Methods and suggested pro- 
jects will interest teachers. The volume 
will especially useful teacher train- 
ers who will find suitable text for 
courses industrial arts methods and 
materials. 


James Joyce. Herbert Gorman. New 
York. Rinehart and Company. 1949. 358 
pages. $3.50. 

Herbert Gorman’s study James Joyce 
the most complete and the most reveal- 
ing exposition the Irish writer’s life 
that have. The great wealth detail 
and the care with which Mr. Gorman has 
organized the facts about Joyce create 
background for full understanding 
Dubliness, Portrait the Artist 
Young Man, Ulysses, and Finnegan’s Wake. 
That Joyce one the great literary 
figures the 20th century longer 


Mr. Gorman’s biography Joyce 
helpful introduction critical eval- 
uation the man. 


Notes Towards the Definition Cul- 
ture. Eliot. New York. Har- 
court, Brace 1949. 128 
pages. $2.50. 


Modern American educators are prone 
use the word “culture” freely and 
loosely. Eliot has been concerned 
over the use and misuse this word. Mr. 
Eliot reminds that “culture” not the 
possession class but whole so- 
ciety. believes, however, that the pre- 
servation “culture” may depend the 
continuance class system and that 
“classless” society may society 
which culture has ceased exist. Ameri- 
can school people will challenged 
many their erstwhile fellow citizen’s 
views. 


Labor Law and Legislation. Stephen 
Mueller. Cincinnati: South-Western 
Publishing Co. 1949. xiv and 945 pages. 
$6.00. 


Those seeking complete volume deal- 
ing with labor law and legislation will 
find this comprehensive book most satis- 
factory Basic principles are deline- 
ated and actual cases used illustrate 
labor law and legislation. The basic his- 
torical background presnted through 
the discussion some the classic laws 
and cases that are well known stu- 
dents English and American history. 
Contemporary problems and cases occupy 
the great bulk the book—cases anti- 
racketeering, fraudulent picketing, na- 
tional emergency strikes, secondary picket- 
ing and free speech, boycotts, injunctions, 
strikes involving essential services, the 
sympathy strike, and host equally 
perplexing problems that beset the area 
labor relations today. The six major 
laws that involve labor relations (the 
Clayton Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
the Sherman Act, the Railway Labor Act, 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the 
National Labor Relations Act) are pre- 
sented and discussed principle and illus- 
trated legal cases. 
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England: History the Homeland. 
Henry Hamilton. Edited Lancelot 
Hogben. New York. Norton and 
Company, Inc. 1948. 597 pages. $6.00. 


This lively and very unique account 
England’s development and significant 
contributions world culture. The 
the Jaffrey Professor Political 
Economy the University Aberdeen, 
views history not record state- 
craft and power politics but account 
the process natural growth which 
men and women numberless associa- 
tions have played their parts. Part 
“Man’s Need,” the author considers the 
land and its uses, food, dress, medicine, 
and public health. Part considers the 
capitalism and industrialism 
England and the development money, 
banking, domestic and foreign trade. Fol- 
lowing chapters deal with labor, communi- 
cation, and economic imperialism. the 
final section, “Institutions” consideration 
given education, government, social 
security, and individual liberties. This 
splendid volume for the social studies 
bookshelf. 


Edward, Son. Robert Morley 
and Noel Langley. New York. Random 
House. 1949. 177 pages. $2.50. 


Edward, Son has enjoyed wide suc- 
cess both the London stage and 
Broadway. the printed page, the play 
has life and vitality. The play should 
especial interest school people paint- 
ing does the disastrous picture the 
results corruption upon character. 


Everglade Gold, Bert Sackett, Random 
House, New York, 1948, 249 pp., $2.50. 


Jed, hero Gold, has many 
and varied adventures trying help 
his father drill oil well. Befriending 
hostile Indian tribe and solving the mys- 
tery deliberate mechanical breakdowns 
are only two Jed’s problems. With 
wealth information oil wells and 
flair for situation, the author fashions 
good adventure story for boys from 
twelve sixteen. 


Radar Primer. Hornung. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1948. 
218 pages. $2.80. 


The treatment accorded this book 
the important areas radar seems 
bridge adequately the gap between 
man’s” knowledge and technological in- 
formation. will long way toward 
dispelling the almost impenatrable veil 
mathematics encountered non-tech- 
nical personnel when exploring this 
ing subject. Clear cut and well thought 
out diagrams together with well chosen 
pictures make for interesting, informative 
and entertaining reading. 

This book might well “required read- 
ing” introduction the subject 
radar for technicians well for the 


average individual who interested for 


his own edification. Terms popularized 
during the war, such loran and sonar, 
are lifted out the realm mystery 
plane where they are easily understand- 
able. well written section televi- 


sion included. JoHN Assist- 
ant Professor Education, New York Uni- 
versity. 


The Journals Andre Gide. Volume 
III, 1928-1939. Translated and annotated 
Justin O’Brien. New York. Alfred 
Knopf. 1949. 450 and pages. $6.00. 


With this third volume, the great intel- 
lectual adventure that constitutes the 
Journals Andre Gide comes down our 
own time, the opening World War 
II. This volume covers the period from 
Gide’s fifty-ninth year his seventieth 
year. Gide’s private life these were 
years visit Rome under Fascism, 
his inspection trip French West 
Africa, and sojourns Algiers. During 
these years Gide was pondering the prob- 
lem Communism vs. Christianity and 
vs. individualism; Jesus vs. organized 
Christianity and vs. the Church; and 
the relation homelands their colonies 
and colonials. the two previous vol- 
umes, the great men France and 
international letters pass across the pages 
Gide and with great economy are vivid- 
pictured. Gide’s Journals loom large 
now one the prime spiritual docu- 
ments our country. 
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MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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Established 1855 MULFORD, Prop. 
866 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY BETWEEN Sith AND STREETS 


BRANCH 1836 AVENUR, CLEVELAND, 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
agency for superior people. register only reliable candidates. Services free school officials. 


Great American Teachers Agency 
TEACHERS NEEDED—ALL KINDS. Splendid opportunities are presenting 
themselves and you should take advantage them. With our experience 
can give you the needed you can make the most these op- 


portunities. Write immediately. 
Est. 1880 Successor THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 65th Year 


205 NORTH SEVENTH 
Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


NEW ENGLAND STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Hubbard 2-0549 


WALTER JAMISON, A.B., M., Director 
MYRA HERRICK, Placement Director 


Discriminating service for administrators, Exceptional openings for qualified teachers 
desiring opportunities public schools, independent schools and colleges. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS AND SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 
Need You For The Better Paying Positions. 
For Better Salary and More Desirable Position Enroll with the R.M.T.A, 
FREE ENROLLMENT. UNEXCELLED SERVICE. 
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started retiring today! 


and feels good! 

It’s going take time, but the point 
he’s taken that all-important first 
step he’s found way make saving 


He’s buying Savings Bonds, the safest 
investment there is, through the Payroll 
Savings Plan! 

This makes saving absolute certainty! 
You don’t handle the money in- 
through your fingers and U.S. Savings 


Bonds pay you dollars for every in- 
vested, ten years! 


Think over! believe agree 
that bonds are the smartest, surest way 


Then—sign for the Payroll Savings 
Plan yourself, today! Regardless your 
age, there’s better time start re- 
tiring than right now! 


you are not eligible for the Payroll 
Savings Plan, sign for the Bond-A- 
Month Plan your bank. 


Automatic saving sure saving U.S. Savings Bonds 
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